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Foreword 


1997  will  be  a  significant  watershed  in  the  history  of  Hong 
Kong  for  the  people  living  in  it.  It  will  be  a  time  when  the  concept 
of  "One  Country,  Two  Systems"  will  be  introduced  for  the 
administration  of  Hong  Kong  by  China.  No  one  really  under- 
stands this  concept  which  was  agreed  to  by  China  and  Britain.  Its 
vagueness  has  caused  much  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  Hong 
Kong  people  about  their  country's  future  and  consequently  their 
own  future  too.  This  sense  of  insecurity  has  resulted  in  many 
people  leaving  the  colony  to  look  for  greener  pastures  overseas. 
Many  are  still  hoping  to  emigrate  before  1997.  Thus,  political  and 
economic  security  is  a  crucial  issue  related  to  1997. 

Visitors  passing  through  Hong  Kong  will  invariably  ask  one 
question  after  another  concerning  the  future  of  Hong  Kong  and 
her  people's  response.  There  are  only  a  few  people  who  are 
really  able  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  1997  in  a  critical  and  compre- 
hensive way.  We  feel  that  it  is  important  to  provide  a  general 
background  information  for  those  who  are  interested  and  con- 
cerned about  Hong  Kong  come  1997. 

I  am  personally  very  happy  to  be  able  to  produce  this  booklet 
in  which  Rev.  Kwok  Nai  Wang  has  succeeded  in  providing  a 
succinct  acccount  of  the  Hong  Kong  situation  prior  to  June  4th, 
1989  leading  up  to  1997. 

Rev.  Kwok  is  a  prominent  ecumenical  leader  who  frequently 
speaks  out  on  local  community  concerns,  as  well  as  regional  and 


global  issues.  Besides  being  a  keen  observer  of  contemporary 
politics,  As  a  pastor  and  scholar,  Rev.  Kwok  is  adept  at  articulating 
the  sentiments  of  the  Hong  Kong  people  concerning  the  future  of 
Hong  Kong.  He  has  made  critical  presentations  on  this  subject  on 
many  occasions  to  a  variety  of  audiences.  His  views,  however,  are 
spoken  out  of  concern  and  affection  for  the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 

A  person  of  Rev.  Kwok  Nai  Wang's  calibre  of  intellect  and 
courage  to  speak  out  on  the  issues  facing  Hong  Kong  in  1997  will 
definitely  gain  the  respect  of  not  only  the  local  community  of 
Hong  Kong  but  also  of  the  international  community. 

This  booklet  is  a  collection  of  speeches,  articles  and  letters 
prepared  by  the  author  for  different  audiences  on  different  occas- 
sions  between  1984  and  1991.  You  may  find  an  overlapping  of 
certain  issues  in  the  different  articles.  This  is  the  case  only  be- 
cause some  issues  are  important  enough  to  require  emphasizing. 
I  hope  this  booklet  will  give  its  readers  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  issues  faced  by  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  with  the  approach  of 
1997  and  how  they  are  addressing  their  circumstance. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Rev.  Kwok  Nai  Wang  for 
his  fine  contribution  in  promoting  social  awareness  through  Hong 
Kong  1997:  A  Christian  Perspective.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  to  publish  this  booklet  for  wider  circulation. 


Ann  Jae-Woong 

December  1991 
Hong  Kong 
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The  Hong  Kong  Experiment: 
"One  Country ,  Two  Systems" 


The  Context:  The  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration 

For  long  centuries,  Hong  Kong  was  a  part  of  China.  But  as  a 
result  of  the  infamous  Opium  Wars,  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  was 
ceded  to  Britain  in  1842,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Kowloon 
Peninsula,  together  with  Stonecutters  Island,  in  I860.  Sub- 
sequently, New  Kowloon  (North  of  Boundary  Street),  the  New 
Territories,  and  about  250  outlying  islands,  which  form  92%  of  the 
land  area  of  the  existing  colony,  were  leased  to  Britain  in  1898  for 
99  years.  Over  the  past  century,  few  challenged  the  legitimacy  of 
these  so-called  unequal  treaty  arrangements. 

In  1972,  when  the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  China  indicated  the  she  would  not  recognize 
the  legality  of  the  British  Crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong.  In  1979, 
Deng  Xiaoping  reportedly  told  Sir  Murray  Maclehose,  the  then 
governor  of  Hong  Kong,  that  China  would  take  back  Hong  Kong 
no  later  than  1997.  In  September  1982,  when  Mr.  Margaret 
Thatcher,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  visited  Beijing,  she  was  told 
that  China  would  resume  its  sovereignty  over  Hong  Kong  on  July 
1,  1997.  Soon  after,  the  British  and  the  Chinese  governments 
entered  into  negotiations  which  lasted  for  two  solid  years.  The 
end  product  was  an  agreement  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  Declaration, 
outlining  the  basic  policies  regarding  the  way  the  Chinese  govern- 
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ment  will  exercise  sovereignty  over  Hong  Kong  after  July  1,  1997. 
Here  are  the  most  essential  aspects: 

i)  Hong  Kong  is  to  become  a  Special  Administrative  Region 
of  China; 

ii)  China,  using  the  "One  Country,  Two  Systems"  principle, 
will  allow  Hong  Kong  to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  autonomy, 
except  in  the  matters  of  defense  and  foreign  affairs; 

iii)  The  socialist  system  shall  not  be  practiced  in  Hong  Kong 
and  the  existing  capitalist  system  and  way  of  life  shall 
remain  unchanged  for  fifty  years; 

iv)  The  Chief  Executive  shall  be  selected  from  amongst  Hong 
Kong  citizens  by  election  or  through  consultations  and 
shall  be  accountable  to  the  legislature; 

v)  The  legislature  shall  be  constituted  by  elections  (again, 
only  Hong  Kong  Citizens  will  be  elected,  thus  fulfilling  the 
"Hong  Kong  people  ruling  Hong  Kong"  Principle);  and, 

vi)  The  existing  judicial  system  in  Hong  Kong  shall  remain 
unchanged,  with  the  power  of  final  adjudication  added  to 
it. 

The  Problem:    A  Crisis  of  Confidence 

Immediately  after  the  initialing  of  the  Sino-British  Joint  Decla- 
ration in  September  1984,  the  Hong  Kong  government  set  up  an 
assessment  office  to  monitor  citizens'  acceptance  of  it.  It  was 
revealed  that  81%  of  the  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  thought  the  Joint 
Declaration  was  acceptable.  Many  even  went  so  far  as  to  think 
that  it  was  a  good  agreement.  On  the  whole,  people  at  that  time 
believed  that  after  1997,  all  the  ingredients  which  make  Hong 
Kong  successful  would  be  kept  and  Hong  Kong  citizens  would 
enjoy  self-government.  But  this  rosy  picture  changed  rapidly  and 
dramatically.    According  to  one  opinion  poll  in  July  1987,  only 
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28%  of  local  citizens  thought  that  they  could  accept  the  Joint 
Declaration.  One  month  later,  according  to  another  opinion  poll, 
only  21%  thought  so. 

Hong  Kong  citizens  are  definitely  suffering  from  a  confidence 
crisis.  Recent  immigration  figures  underscore  this  fact.  Hong 
Kong  citizens,  particularly  those  with  considerable  resources  (in 
terms  of  skills  and  money),  are  leaving  in  thousands.  According  to 
the  figures  released  by  the  Immigration  Department:  in  1987, 
29,998  Hong  Kong  citizens  emigrated  (mostly  to  North  America 
and  Australia);  in  1988,  the  figure  was  45,817.  It  is  not  far-fetched 
to  put  the  1989  estimate  at  50,000! 

What  has  caused  this  crisis  of  confidence  in  Hong  Kong? 

The  major  factor  has  to  do  with  China.  In  1984,  China  showed 
signs  of  liberalizing.  What  went  on  in  China  generated  some  faith 
amongst  Hong  Kong  citizens  towards  China.  During  that  period, 
China  also  made  many  promises  to  the  people  of  Hong  Kong.  But 
soon,  China  changed.  The  downfall  of  Hu  Yao  Bang  in  January 
1987  sent  shivers  down  the  spines  of  Hong  Kong  people.  It  was  a 
sign  that  conservative  elements  were  once  more  taking  hold  of 
China.  People  began  to  doubt  whether  all  the  promises  could 
ever  be  fulfilled.  Worse  still,  what  gone  on  recently  in  China  has 
strongly  reminded  the  people  in  Hong  Kong  about  China's  poor 
record  regarding  respect  for  human  rights.  After  all,  about  half  of 
the  people  in  Hong  Kong  originally  came  from  China.  Many  have 
had  first  hand  knowledge  or  even  dreadful  personal  experiences 
during  the  various  political  movements  in  China  since  the  1950s, 
especially  the  notorious  cultural  revolution. 

In  addition,  China  on  the  whole  has  failed  to  read  the  Hong 
Kong  situation.  The  Chinese  leadership  is  too  eager  to  listen  to 
the  opinions  of  the  big  businessmen.  The  wealthy  represent  only 
a  very  small  segment  of  the  community  in  Hong  Kong.  They  may 
not  know  the  so-called  realities  in  Hong  Kong.  Furthermore,  they 
are  too  eager  to  say  things  to  please  the  Chinese  leaders.  So  the 
picture  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  leaders  is  that  in  order 
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to  maintain  stability  and  prosperity,  their  foremost  consideration  is 
to  put  the  investors  hearts  at  rest! 

Citizens  in  Hong  Kong,  by  and  large,  are  very  afraid  of  inter- 
vention by  China.  In  November  1985,  Xu  Jiatun,  head  of  the  New 
China  News  Agency  in  Hong  Kong,  gave  a  press  conference 
during  which  he  accused  Britain  of  trying  to  introduce  political 
reforms  in  Hong  Kong.  Since  then  many  top-ranking  Chinese 
officials  have  given  the  same  kind  of  warning.  It  was  to  nobody's 
surprise  that  there  were  no  direct  elections  to  the  legislature  in 
Hong  Kong  in  1988  on  account  of  China's  adamant  objections. 
The  view  of  China  has  become  crystal  clear  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Basic  Law.  The  drafters,  consisting  of  33  mainlanders  and  23 
Hong  Kong  Chinese,  all  appointed  by  China,  have  drawn  up 
proposals  for  the  future  S.A.R.  government.  On  the  whole,  these 
proposals  were  so  conservative  that  if  passed,  Hong  Kong  people 
will  never  have  a  fully  elected  legislature  and  will  never  be  able  to 
elect  their  own  Chief  Executive. 

Hong  Kong  citizens'  confidence  plummeted  further  when 
China  went  ahead  with  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  power  plant 
at  Daya  Bay,  just  40  kilometers  to  the  northeast  of  Kowloon, 
despite  more  than  1.1  million  people  expressing  their  objection 
through  a  two- week  signature  campaign  in  August  1987. 

The  Demands 

1.    Democracy  Before  1997 

If  the  Hong  Kong  Experiment  is  going  to  work,  full  democ- 
racy must  be  established  in  Hong  Kong  on  or  before  1997. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  British  Crown  colony.  The  British  govern- 
ment sends  a  senior  official  to  govern  Hong  Kong.  The  governor 
of  Hong  Kong  has  immense  power.  He  handpicks  his  chief  advi- 
sors to  form  the  Executive  Council  which  deals  with  all  important 
policy  matters.  The  majority  of  members  of  the  law-making  body, 
the  Legislative  Council,  are  also  appointed.  A  minority  of  seats  in 
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this  chamber  have  been  indirectly  elected  since  1985.  Though  not 
elected  by  citizens,  the  Hong  Kong  government  often  claims  that 
it  regularly  consults  citizens.  But  for  those  who  know  Hong  Kong 
well,  we  know  that  the  consultation  processes  are  often  mere 
"window-dressing".  The  government  cannot  accommodate  views 
which  are  contrary  to  its  own.  Oftentimes,  it  listens  to  the  views  of 
the  big  businessmen  and  the  successful  professionals.  So  "rule  by 
the  elite"  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  Hong  Kong.  Ordinary  citizens 
have  no  role  at  all  to  play  in  their  own  government. 

It  has  often  been  said  also  that  even  though  there  is  no 
democracy  in  Hong  Kong,  its  citizens  enjoy  an  impartial  rule  of 
law  and  a  broad  scope  of  individual  freedom  (at  least  by  Asian 
standards).  The  Hong  Kong  government  is  accountable  to  the 
British  government  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  democracies  in  the 
world. 

But  in  1997,  this  picture  will  be  changed  radically.  China  will 
take  the  place  of  Britain  as  the  sovereign  state.  According  to  the 
1984  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration  and  the  subsequent  promises 
made  by  the  most  senior  Chinese  leaders,  the  future  government 
will  be  sent  neither  from  Britain  nor  from  China.  It  will  be  rooted 
in  Hong  Kong.  Hence,  democracy  in  Hong  Kong  is  the  most 
obvious  solution. 

What  should  democracy  look  like  in  Hong  Kong? 

First,  all  efforts  must  be  made  to  foster  an  open  and  free 
atmosphere  in  Hong  Kong  whereby  all  citizens  can  express  them- 
selves freely  and  enjoy  life. 

Second,  all  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  must  have  the  right  to  elect 
their  Chief  Executive  and  all  the  legislators.  The  Executive,  the 
Legislature  and  the  Judiciary  should  have  a  "balance  of  power".  A 
fully  democratic  government  in  Hong  Kong  will  greatly  enhance 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  Hong  Kong  because  it  can  give 
more  adequate  protection  of  human  rights  and  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  respond  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  citizens.  Further- 
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more,  only  a  government  for  the  citizens  and  by  the  citizens  can 
generate  a  keener  sense  of  identity  and  belonging  amongst  citi- 
zens on  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  development  of  Hong  Kong 
largely  depends. 

All  signs  show  that  so  far,  China  is  very  reluctant  to  give  Hong 
Kong  a  democratic  government,  at  least  not  before  2012.  (This  is 
stipulated  in  the  draft  Basic  Law.)  By  and  large,  China  has  taken  a 
pretty  lenient  attitude  towards  Hong  Kong's  social  and  economic 
affairs;  but  it  is  most  stringent  on  the  future  political  structure  in 
Hong  Kong.  Presumably,  China  wants  to  maintain  "stability  and 
prosperity"  in  Hong  Kong  at  all  costs;  hence,  the  less  change  the 
better.  China  believes  that  to  have  a  democratic  government 
introduced  to  Hong  Kong  at  this  time  will  be  too  radical  a  change. 
Things  may  easily  get  out  of  China's  hands.  Ultimately,  China 
wants  to  maintain  the  final  control  over  Hong  Kong. 

What  China  fails  to  grasp  is  that  98%  of  the  people  in  Hong 
Kong  are  Chinese.  A  great  majority  are  very  happy  to  see  Hong 
Kong  being  returned  to  China  in  1997.  (At  least  80%  of  people  in 
1984  thought  so  according  to  the  Hong  Kong  government  assess- 
ment report  in  October  that  year.)  Some  citizens  in  Hong  Kong 
may  have  misgivings  about  communism  and  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. But  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  can  never  pose  any  serious 
threat  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Chinese  government.  If  they  criti- 
cize, it  is  because  they  love  China  and  wish  to  contribute  to 
China's  ambitious  economic  reforms  and  modernization  pro- 
grammes. The  "One  Country"  do  not  pose  any  problem  for  Hong 
Kong  Chinese.  However,  what  they  are  insistent  upon  is  the  "Two 
Systems".  Hong  Kong  citizens  feel  that  in  order  to  continue  the 
so-called  economic  miracle  in  Hong  Kong,  China  should  not  inter- 
fere unnecessarily.  The  "Two  Systems"  concept,  if  fully  imple- 
mented, will  allow  Hong  Kong  to  be  insulated  from  China.  This  is 
a  principal  reason  why  Hong  Kong  should  have  a  fully  democratic 
government  introduced  as  early  as  possible. 

China  should  understand  the  psychology  of  the  Hong  Kong 
citizens.  Moreover,  the  success  of  the  Hong  Kong  Experiment  will 
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benefit  China  immensely.  Therefore,  China  must  adopt  a  "let  go. 
let  live"  attitude  and  a  much  more  liberal  policy  towards  Hong 
Kong. 

2.    A  Fire  Exit 

Generally,  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  are  afraid  to  face  the  future 
because  if  something  should  go  wrong  after  1997,  they  have 
nowhere  else  to  go,  no  escape  route,  so  to  speak.  I  believe  that 
Britain  has  a  responsibility  towards  the  325  million  Hong  Kong 
citizens  who  were  born  in  its  territory.  Therefore,  Britain  should 
reconsider  how  to  grant  these  "British  subjects"  British  passports. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  Britain  has  denied  Hong  Kong  citizens 
the  right  of  abode  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1981,  Britain  has 
passed  the  Nationality  Act,  arbitrarily  giving  Hong  Kong  citizens 
born  in  Hong  Kong  a  new  status  -  British  Dependent  Territory 
Citizen.  Since  then,  Hong  Kong  citizens  were  not  only  deprived  of 
the  right  of  abode  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  were  also  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  United  Kingdom  as  they  wish.  In  1986, 
Britain  passed  the  Hong  Kong  (British  Nationality)  Order  which 
created  the  status  of  British  National  (Overseas)  for  Hong  Kong 
British  nationals  who  wish  to  retain  British  nationality  after  1997. 
All  these  actions  were  very  unusual.  Step  by  step,  the  3.25  million 
British  nationals  in  Hong  Kong  have  been  deprived  of  a  genuine 
nationality.  They  are  neither  British  nor  Chinese.  This  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1948  (Article  15:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  nationality.  No  one 
shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  nationality  nor  denied  the  right 
to  change  his  nationality.")  What  is  even  more  sad  is  that  all  this 
was  done  without  any  prior  consultation.  Most  Hong  Kong  citi- 
zens have  not  even  heard  about  this  and  all  its  implications. 

They  were  hurt  because  they  felt  they  were  abandoned,  espe- 
cially when  they  compare  themselves  with  their  counterparts  in 
Macau  who  will  all  be  issued  with  E.E.C.  passports  by  Portugal. 
Thus,  Macanese  Portuguese  nationals  will  have  the  right  of  abode 
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in  any  E.E.C.  country,  even  the  United  Kingdom,  after  Macau  is 
returned  to  China  in  1999. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  very  few  Hong  Kong  citi- 
zens would  want  to  emigrate  to  the  United  Kingdom.  But  if  they 
are  given  a  "fire  exit",  I  am  sure  many  will  decide  to  stay  and  work 
in  Hong  Kong.  This  would  help  to  ease  the  "brain  drain". 

Britain  added  fuel  to  the  confidence  crisis  in  Hong  Kong  in 
other  ways.  It  did  not  prevent  two  of  the  biggest  firms  in  Hong 
Kong  with  British  interests  from  leaving.  (Jardine  Mattheson 
moved  their  registered  head  office  to  Bermuda  in  1984,  and  they 
have  been  followed  by  Hong  Kong  Land  in  March  this  year.)  In 
almost  every  important  issue  affecting  the  future  of  Hong  Kong, 
Britain  has  yielded  to  Chinese  pressure  and  given  in.  These  have 
included  the  1988  Direct  Elections  issue  and  the  drafting  of  the 
Basic  Law. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  all  Britain  cares  for  now  is  to  keep  up 
the  good  relationship  with  China.  Understandably,  the  British 
government  will  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment over  the  way  Hong  Kong's  future  should  be  developed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  members  of  parliament  in  Britain 
assumed  that  with  the  ratification  of  the  Joint  Declaration  in  May 
1985,  the  Hong  Kong  problem  was  thereby  solved.  This  kind  of 
attitude  is  definitely  not  helpful  to  the  Hong  Kong  government  as 
it  needs  all  the  support  it  can  get  from  Britain  at  this  crucial  period 
of  time. 

The  British  and  Hong  Kong  governments  should  now  be 
working  together  even  more.  They  should  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong  and  protect  their  interests.  What  is  going  on 
in  China  regarding  Hong  Kong  is  not  just  a  matter  of  internal 
affairs.  The  British  government  has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
future  of  Hong  Kong  should  be  developed  according  to  the  terms 
laid  down  in  the  Joint  Declaration  signed  by  both  China  and 
Britain.  Both  the  British  and  Hong  Kong  governments  now  have 
the  awesome  task  of  reflecting  to  the  Chinese  authorities  the  real 
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situation  in  Hong  Kong,  including  its  citizens'  hopes  and  fears 
They  must  all  realize  that  a  fully  democratic  and  representative 
government  must  be  developed  in  Hong  Kong  at  a  faster  speed. 
In  a  personal  letter  to  this  author,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Heath,  a 
former  conservative  Prime  Minister,  said  it  well,  "A  proportion  of 
directly  elected  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  intro- 
duced sooner  rather  than  later  if  Hong  Kong  is  to  have  an  experi- 
enced representative  legislature  by  1997." 

3.    Citizens'  Voice  and  Participation 

In  order  to  make  the  Hong  Kong  Experiment  work,  citizens  in 
Hong  Kong  must  play  a  more  active  role.  They  must  stand  up  to 
fight  for  what  is  best  for  them  and  for  Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong 
people  must  understand  that  it  is  not  out  of  bounds  to  right  for  a 
fairer  share  for  the  future  of  Hong  Kong,  the  land  where  their 
future  generations  will  be  born  and  live. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  most  of  the  people  in  Hong  Kong 
are  very  passive.  They  grew  up  in  a  colony  where  there  was  no 
civic  education.  They  were  taught  to  take  whatever  was  given. 
98%  of  them  are  Chinese.  Traditionally,  Chinese  were  only  con- 
cerned with  their  family  and  their  clan.  They  would  stay  away 
from  social  involvement,  especially  anything  that  has  to  do  with 
the  government. 

However,  beginning  in  the  early  1980s,  more  and  more  young 
intellectuals  and  professionals  came  to  realize  that  what  Hong 
Kong  needs  is  democracy.  They  realized,  as  Professor  Fan  Lishi 
said,  "democracy  is  never  granted."  So  they  got  together  and 
formed  several  political  groups.  However,  the  authorities  seldom 
took  heed  of  their  reasoning  and  their  demands.  This  did  not  only 
discourage  those  who  were  actively  involved,  but  also  those  who 
were  watching.  A  sense  of  uselessness  and  helplessness  soon 
developed.  This  helps  to  explain  why  in  the  March  Urban  Council 
and  Regional  Council  elections,  only  17%  of  the  registered  voters 
cared  to  cast  their  votes  (the  lowest  in  Hong  Kong's  history). 
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What  are  the  wishes  of  the  Hong  Kong  citizens?  For  most, 
they  want  to  get  on  with  their  daily  lives  without  any  interference. 
Freedom  is  what  they  want.  Only  an  open  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment can  safeguard  this. 

Citizens  of  Hong  Kong,  on  the  whole,  want  to  see  China 
become  more  stable  and  prosperous.  Although  many  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  Chinese  government,  they  still  want  to  contrib- 
ute whatever  they  can  to  China.  This  is  inborn  patriotism. 

How  does  the  servant  community  called  the  church  fare  in  all 
this? 

In  the  1950s,  because  of  the  influx  of  refugees  from  China, 
there  were  many  felt  needs.  On  the  whole,  the  church  in  Hong 
Kong  did  well  in  responding  to  these  needs,  first  with  welfare  and 
relief  and  then  later  with  medical  and  health  care,  education  and 
social  work.  About  20%  of  hospital  beds,  40%  of  school  places 
and  more  that  60%  of  social  welfare  work  are  currently  provided 
by  churches  or  church  organizations.  As  time  has  passed,  the 
institutional  church  has  become  very  stagnant  because  it  has  to 
run  a  big  enterprise  and  therefore  has  little  or  no  time  to  study  and 
think.  Also,  the  church  has  to  increasingly  rely  on  government 
funding  and  contributions  from  the  wealthy  for  its  work,  with  the 
effect  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  establishment.  A  senior 
journalist,  Emily  Lau,  dubbed  the  relationship  between  the  church 
leaders  and  the  big  businessmen  as  an  "unholy  alliance". 

Like  the  wider  community,  Christians  are  also  suffering  from  a 
confidence  crisis.  Fifteen  out  of  thirty  choir  members  of  one  of  the 
biggest  churches  in  Hong  Kong  have  recently  emigrated.  Half  of 
the  department  heads  of  two  well-known  Christian  institutions 
have  gone.  One  denomination  with  strong  American  ties  has  set 
up  a  fund  to  enable  its  pastors  to  emigrate  to  North  America. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  time  that  Hong  Kong  needs  the  church; 
probably  much  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  entire  history. 
The  church  needs  to  reexamine  its  faith  in  God  and  rededicate 
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itself  to  lead  and  to  serve  the  many  flocks  in  Hong  Kong  without 
shepherds.  The  church  in  Hong  Kong  must  play  the  role  of  a 
comforter,  giving  the  citizens  of  Hong  Kong  strength  and  hope  to 
live  by.  It  must  also  be  a  catalyst,  encouraging  Hong  Kong  citizens 
to  give  voice  to  their  opinions  and  to  become  actively  involved  in 
Hong  Kong's  public  affairs.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  church  must 
lead  the  way  and  speak  up  from  time  to  time  on  issues  which  may 
affect  the  livelihood  of  the  masses.  No  government  (at  least  not  in 
Asia)  encourages  opposition.  Can  the  church  play  the  role  of  the 
loyal  opposition  and  criticize  the  government  when  its  decisions 
and  policies  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  community? 

The  authorities,  for  sure,  are  not  keen  to  cultivate  a  political 
leadership  which  is  independent  in  its  thinking  (i.e.  which  does 
not  toe  the  official  line).  They  are  not  eager  to  promote  political 
education.  (Hong  Kong  prohibits  political  education  in  schools.) 
In  other  words,  they  are  not  in  a  rush  to  have  "democracy"  intro- 
duced in  Hong  Kong. 

If  the  Hong  Kong  Experiment  is  to  work,  these  are  the  essen- 
tial ingredients:  an  early  introduction  of  a  fully  representative  and 
democratic  government;  intense  nurturing  of  political  leadership 
and  a  full-scale  push  on  political  or  democratic  education  for  all 
citizens,  especially  students  and  young  people.  The  church  can 
play  a  key  role  in  all  these  areas. 

Recently,  two  major  opinions  have  emerged.  One  has  been 
formed  by  the  wealthy  business  people  and  professionals.  They 
advocate  the  least  change  possible.  They  want  to  maintain  the 
"status  quo"  because  this  is  to  their  advantage.  (Right  now  they 
are  enjoying  immense  power  and  privileges.)  The  other  has  been 
formed  by  young  intellectuals  and  professionals  who  have  more 
contact  with  the  grassroots.  They  insist  that  democracy  is  the  best 
solution  for  Hong  Kong's  future.  The  former  has  the  backing  of 
China.  The  latter  is  on  the  side  of  the  masses.  In  this  tug-  of-war, 
the  church  is  of  some  importance.  If  the  church  follows  the 
teaching  in  the  Bible,  it  has  no  choice  but  to  throw  its  weight 
behind  the  efforts  to  promote  a  democratic  government.    In  the 
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end,  whether  the  Hong  Kong  Experiment  will  work  or  not  de- 
pends on  whether  the  social  environment  in  Hong  Kong  will 
entice  the  citizens  to  stay,  to  live  happily  and  work  meaningfully. 

4.    Support  of  the  International  Community 

Hong  Kong,  "Borrowed  Time,  Borrowed  Place"  as  it  has  been 
called  by  the  famous  author  Richard  Hughes,  has  been  trying  to 
find  its  place  in  the  international  scene.  It  is  now  an  international 
city.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  financial  centers  in 
the  world.  It  has  the  world's  busiest  container  port  and  its  total 
exports  rank  thirteenth  in  the  world.  Hong  Kong  has  been  able  to 
achieve  all  this  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  because  it  has 
had  strong  support  from  the  international  community.  Now,  as  it 
is  going  into  the  "One  Country,  Two  Systems"  Experiment,  it 
requires  even  more  support  and  understanding  from  the  interna- 
tional community. 

When  the  Joint  Declaration  was  signed  in  September  1984,  it 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Many  people  hailed  it  as  a 
peaceful  means  to  resolve  international  disputes.  A  few  even 
thought  that  it  was  a  novel  and  valuable  experiment.  It  has  a  lot  of 
bearing  on  the  unification  of  Taiwan  with  the  mainland.  Some 
even  went  on  to  say  that  it  may  show  a  way  for  the  reunification 
of  Korea  and  of  Germany. 

In  order  to  maintain  Hong  Kong  as  an  international  city,  free 
trade  and  travel  are  of  vital  importance.  Even  after  1997,  Hong 
Kong  is  promised  an  independent  status  in  trade  negotiations. 
Since  1985,  more  and  more  countries  have  promised  to  recognize 
Hong  Kong  citizens'  "British  National  -  Overseas"  passports  after 
1997. 

But  in  order  to  keep  Hong  Kong  as  a  thriving  international 
city,  basic  human  rights  for  all  citizens  as  stated  in  the  international 
covenant  on  civil  and  political  rights  and  the  international  cove- 
nant on  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights,  must  be  guaranteed. 
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The  almost  six  million  people  now  living  in  Hong  Kong 
deserve  more  freedom  and  political  space.  Increasingly,  there  are 
democratic  aspirations  calling  for  adequate  measures  to  safeguard 
basic  human  rights  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  future.  The  international 
community  should  understand  that  these  are  genuine  quests. 
They  are  not  synonymous  with  anti-China  sentiments.  The  inter- 
national community's  concern  for  human  rights  in  Hong  Kong  and 
in  China  is  certainly  not  meddling  in  China's  internal  affairs.  Espe- 
cially from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  every  human  being  de- 
serves the  right  to  live  freely  and  meaningfully  and  without 
unnecessary  restrictions.  This  is  because  these  rights  are  God- 
given.  Governments  exist  to  serve  their  citizens  and  protect  all 
their  inherent  rights. 

Conclusion 

To  conclude,  the  "One  Country,  Two  Systems"  Experiment  is 
basically  a  very  difficult  task  -  to  put  a  capitalist  region  under 
communist  state.  If  it  works,  it  will  not  only  benefit  Hong  Kong 
but  also  China,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  order  to 
make  it  work,  there  must  be  sufficient  insulating  devices  for  Hong 
Kong  and  democracy  must  be  introduced  to  Hong  Kong  as  soon 
as  possible.  China  and  Britain  must  trust  one  another  and  work 
hard  together  on  these  crucial  points.  Hong  Kong  citizens  should 
not  be  afraid  to  speak  their  minds.  The  international  community 
should  give  its  full  support  to  Hong  Kong  and  be  friends  to  Hong 
Kong  citizens  as  they  try  to  work  out  what  it  best  for  their  future. 
The  Hong  Kong  church  of  course  can  help  in  this  process  and  try 
its  best  to  enable  all  this  to  happen. 


The  Future  of  Hong  Kong 


Confidence  Crisis 

Hong  Kong  people  were  badly  hit  by  the  June  4th  massacre  in 
Beijing  and  its  aftermath  (which  included  the  massive  arrest  and 
execution  of  dissidents  -  one  source  suggested  at  least  120,000 
have  been  questioned  or  arrested  throughout  the  country  -  the 
purge  of  intellectuals  both  within  and  outside  the  party,  and  the 
systematic  propaganda  campaign  -  telling  plain  lies).  For  these 
events  and  happenings  once  and  again  reminded  Hong  Kong 
people  (45%  of  them  fled  China  because  they  could  no  longer 
bear  with  its  system  and  way  of  life)  very  vividly  all  the  political 
movements  in  China  in  the  past  40  years,  especially  the  notorious 
10-year  cultural  revolution  (1966-1976).  These  political  move- 
ments caused  ordinary  citizens  extreme  hardship  in  their  day  to 
day  life,  deprived  them  of  basic  dignity  and  freedom  (all  have  to 
tow  the  official  line  of  thinking)  and  inflicted  upon  them  fear  and 
distrust  of  other  people,  their  closest  kin  included. 

Already,  since  the  signing  of  the  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration 
in  December  1984,  approximately  150,000  people  with  money 
and  skills  have  emigrated  to  Canada,  Australia,  U.S.A.,  New  Zea- 
land and  other  countries.  They  do  not  want  to  face  the  eventuality 
that  Hong  Kong  be  returned  to  China  on  July  1,  1997.  June  4th 
caused  the  confidence  of  Hong  Kong  people  in  China  and  Hong 
Kong's  future  plummeted  further.  People  are  seeking  ways  to 
leave  Hong  Kong.  In  mid-July,  when  the  Singapore  government 
announced  that  it  will  take  25,000  middle-class  income  families, 
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hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  scrambled  to  get  an  applica- 
tion form.  Within  a  few  days,  350,000  application  forms  were 
distributed  by  the  Singapore  Commissioners'  office  in  Hong  Kong. 
If  the  governments  concerned  do  not  make  an  effort  to  stop  this 
emigration  tide,  Hong  Kong  may  very  well  be  disintegrated  in 
mid-  1990s. 

Economic  Strength  Alone? 

One  of  the  world's  foremost  management  experts,  Tom  Pe- 
ters, was  quoted  by  SCMP  on  7th  October  saying,  "Hong  Kong 
should  use  its  natural  business  strengths  -  its  small,  entrepreneurial 
firms  and  its  active  capital  markets  -  to  ensure  its  future." 

To  use  Hong  Kong's  economic  strengths  to  ensure  its  future 
seems  to  have  gotten  momentum  and  widely  shared  by  the  busi- 
ness community  in  Hong  Kong.  Just  recently,  the  Standford  Re- 
search Institute  released  its  HK$4.5  million  survey  (commissioned 
by  a  group  of  influential  business  leaders).  It  mapped  out  a  five- 
part  strategy  for  Hong  Kong's  future.  It  recommended  the  im- 
provement of  Hong  Kong's  infrastructure  and  the  stepping  up  of 
manpower  development.  The  Hong  Kong  governor,  Sir  David 
Wilson,  in  his  third  policy  speech  delivered  on  11th  October 
reinforced  this  kind  of  thinking.  He  stated  that  in  the  next  17 
years,  the  government  will  spend  HK$127  billion  to  build  a  new 
airport  to  improve  its  port  facilities  and  to  expand  the  tertiary 
education  (in  1990,  7,000  will  be  admitted  to  degree  courses;  but 
in  1995,  this  will  be  increased  to  15,000  permitting  1  out  of  4  high 
school  graduates  to  further  his  or  her  education). 

What  is  behind  this  is  exactly  what  China  wants  to  see:  that  the 
Hong  Kong  people  continue  to  work  hard,  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, leave  politics  and  hence,  leave  China  alone.  Lee  Kwan  Yiu. 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  recently  gave  the  same  kind  of 
advice  to  the  people  in  Hong  Kong.  This  has  become  a  dominant 
view  in  Hong  Kong.  Repeatedly,  Hong  Kong  people  received  this 
kind  of  warning  from  China:  don't  overstimulate  China;  don't 
meddle  in  China's  "internal  affairs"  (meaning  human  rights  issues). 
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Linked  Yet  Separate 

Hong  Kong  depends  on  China  incessantly.  China  supplies 
Hong  Kong  with  more  than  half  of  the  food  stuff  and  70%  of  water 
it  needs.  Hong  Kong  also  relies  on  China  to  control  its  people 
from  overflowing  to  Hong  Kong.  (Hong  Kong  allows  75  legal 
immigrants  from  China  a  day  and  China  will  take  back  all  the 
illegal  immigrants  from  Hong  Kong.) 

China  depends  on  Hong  Kong,  too!  China  earns  about  one- 
third  of  its  foreign  exchange  from  Hong  Kong.  China  gets  a  great 
deal  of  technological  know-hows  and  experience  from  Hong 
Kong.  China  also  obtains  huge  international  financial  arrange- 
ments through  Hong  Kong. 

Yet,  China  and  Hong  Kong  are  separate  and  must  remain 
separate  for  their  own  good.  Hong  Kong  cannot  survive  with  a 
"controlled"  economy  and  social  system.  If  Hong  Kong  is  going 
down  the  drain,  then  China  will  become  a  loser  as  well.  That  is 
why  China  introduced  the  "One  Country,  Two  Systems"  principle 
in  reclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  Hong  Kong. 

Now,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  Hong  Kong  system.  It  is 
generally  known  that  Hong  Kong's  success  (now  it  has  become 
one  of  the  world's  leading  financial  and  commercial  centers)  is 
due  to  its  entrepreneurial  skills,  a  reliable  labor  force,  an  efficient 
civil  service,  as  well  as  its  good  harbor  facilities.  Few  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  that  Hong  Kong  is  a  metropolis  ruled  by 
law;  its  judiciary  is  completely  independent  and  citizens  enjoy 
immense  freedom.  All  these  are  possible  because  the  colonial 
government  in  Hong  Kong  is  accountable  to  the  British  govern- 
ment which  is  one  of  the  oldest  democracies  in  the  world. 

Democracy  in  Hong  Kong 

As  Hong  Kong  is  moving  towards  1997,  and  as  its  people  have 
become  more  mature,  it's  very  natural  that  democracy  be  intro- 
duced in  Hong  Kong. 
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It's  a  two-pronged  approach:  (1)  full-scale  democratic  educa- 
tion must  be  pushed  ahead  in  full-speed;  and  to  set  a  good 
example,  the  Hong  Kong  government  must  try  its  best  to  engender 
an  open  and  democratic  atmosphere  in  all  its  operations;  and,  (2) 
a  fully  representative  and  democratic  government  must  be  intro- 
duced before  1997  (meaning  100%  of  all  the  legislative  councillors 
and  the  Chief  Executive  are  all  elected  by  Hong  Kong  people  on  a 
one-  person-one- vote  basis). 

A  democratic  government,  elected  by  all,  answerable  to  and 
supported  by  the  people  is  very  vital  in  ensuring  the  Hong  Kong 
system  continue  to  work  after  1997.  A  free  economy  must  be 
backed  by  a  democratic  government.  All  governments  concerned 
(China,  Britain  and  Hong  Kong)  must  try  to  work  together  to 
ensure  that  a  government  which  is  firmly  rooted  in  Hong  Kong  be 
born  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  view  shared  by  all.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  Chinese  leadership  does  not  want  Hong  Kong  to  have  a 
fully  democratic  government.  Because  of  its  strong  objection,  the 
British-Hong  Kong  government  changed  its  mind  of  not  introduc- 
ing direct  election  in  Hong  Kong  in  1988.  A  great  many  influential 
business  leaders  also  objected  because  of  their  personal  interests 
(they  want  to  side  with  the  future  boss;  and  also  they  believe  a 
democratic  government  will  give  them  fewer  privileges). 

As  to  the  political  groups  in  Hong  Kong,  they  are  being 
pressured  by  time  (the  Basic  Law  Consultation  period  will  end  on 
31st  October).  So  after  a  long  period  of  tough  negotiations,  they 
have  come  up  with  a  consensus  model  for  further  discussion:  by 
1997,  40%  of  the  legislature  will  be  directly  elected  and  60%  in 
2003-  So  now,  the  pressure  is  on  China. 

China  -  The  Determining  Factor 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  Joint  Declaration  in  May  1985, 
Hong  Kong  has  entered  the  transitional  period.  In  less  than  8 
years,  China  will  resume  the  sovereignty  over  Hong  Kong.  China 
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has  repeatedly  stated  that  its  future  policies  in  Hong  Kong  would 
be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  very  pluralistic  society.  Opinions  expressed 
are  always  diversified,  especially  on  matters  relating  to  the  future 
government  model.  To  date,  China's  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  business  sector  (especially  those  with 
interests  in  China  trade). 

But  after  June  4,  people  in  Hong  Kong  seemed  to  be  together. 
With  few  individual  exceptions  (the  so-called  leftist  elements), 
most  people  in  Hong  Kong  do  want  democracy  to  be  introduced 
in  Hong  Kong  more  swiftly.  Look  at  what  the  conservatives  say. 
The  EXCO  and  LEGCO  members  advocated  that  one-third  of  the 
legislature  be  returned  by  direct  election  in  1991;  no  less  than  50% 
in  1995  and  100%  in  2003;  and  that  the  Chief  Executive  be  directly 
elected  by  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  no  later  than  2003.  The  89 
Basic  Law  consultative  committee  members,  representing  the 
business  sector,  also  revised  their  timetable:  40%  of  the  legislature 
be  returned  by  direct  election  in  1997  and  60%  in  2001;  and  the 
Chief  Executive  be  directly  elected  in  2003! 

After  June  4,  China's  attitude  changed  too!  First,  China  was 
extremely  annoyed  with  the  anti-Chinese  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Hong  Kong  people  (on  2  consecutive  Sundays,  21st  and  28th 
May,  more  than  a  million  people  took  to  the  streets  and  expressed 
their  strong  feelings  against  Premier  Li  Peng's  government  who 
was  about  to  use  force  to  crack  down  on  peaceful  demonstrations 
by  the  students  in  Beijing).  China  has  objected  that  Hong  Kong 
acted  as  an  anti-revolutionary  base. 

Then,  China  was  very  unhappy  with  the  British  government 
who  had  taken  a  high  profile  to  condemn  China  and  to  pressure 
China  to  revise  certain  clauses  in  the  draft  Basic  Law  (like  station- 
ing of  troops  in  Hong  Kong  after  1997).  China  found  it  difficult  to 
swallow  especially  before  the  unfortunate  events  in  June,  Britain 
consistently  let  China  to  have  the  final  say  in  almost  all  issues 
about  Hong  Kong. 
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So  China  has  become  very  irrational.  On  7th  October,  it 
suddenly  refused  to  accept  the  illegal  immigrants  sent  back  from 
Hong  Kong.  It  has  been  widely  rumored  that  the  top  leadership  in 
Beijing  asked  the  Hong  Kong  and  Macau  office  to  tighten  its 
control  over  Hong  Kong,  especially  on  matters  relating  to  the 
future  S.A.R.  government  arrangements.  Perhaps  that  explains 
why  China  wanted  to  back  up  the  Bicameral  System  (Two  Cham- 
bers Legislature,  with  50%  members  in  the  lower  house  returned 
by  direct  election). 

It  is  hoped  that  China  will  have  some  sense  very  soon.  China 
must  understand  that  no  one  in  Hong  Kong  has  ever  seriously 
challenged  the  "One  Country"  concept.  Yes,  there  are  people 
who  are  very  dissatisfied  with  the  present  regime,  but  Hong  Kong 
people  are  in  no  position  to  topple  the  Beijing  leadership.  The  5.8 
million  people  in  Hong  Kong  cannot  fight  the  1.1  billion  people  in 
China  (1:200  ratio).  But  what  Hong  Kong  people  want  to  insist  is 
the  separation  of  "Two  Systems".  China  cannot  expect  Hong 
Kong  people  to  be  dictated  by  China,  follow  its  standards  and  be 
regulated  by  China's  thinking.  (Even  British  government  realized 
this  point  and  did  not  insist  on  Hong  Kong  people  to  do  things  the 
British  way.)  In  fact,  what  Hong  Kong  people  want  has  been  put 
forth  in  the  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration.  What  Hong  Kong  peo- 
ple are  asking  is  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Joint  Declaration  be 
truly  reflected  in  the  Basic  Law. 

Moving  Ahead 

Hong  Kong  has  gone  through  tough  time  before:  the  Japanese 
occupation  (December  1941  -  August  1945);  the  sudden  influx  of 
refugees  from  the  mainland,  causing  the  population  to  double  in 
three  years  (1949-1951);  the  trade  embargo  during  the  Korean 
War,  ending  its  entrepot  functions  (1951-1953);  the  riots  in  1967; 
being  placed  in  precarious  positions  during  China's  almost  end- 
less political  movements,  especially  the  cultural  revolution  in 
1966-1976;  the  world  oil  crisis  in  1973;  the  crash  of  the  stock 
market  in  1987...  but  Hong  Kong  people  remained  resolute  and 
salient.    They  were  able  to  ride  though  every  storm  and  seize 
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every  opportunity  to  further  develop  Hong  Kong.  For  Chinese, 
the  word  "crisis"  has  two  characters;  danger  and  opportunity. 
Hard  at  work  and  immense  capabilities  to  adapt  to  new  situations 
and  environment  are  two  contributing  factors  toward  Hong 
Kong's  success. 

Certainly  China  and  Britain  have  put  Hong  Kong  people  into 
a  most  undesirable  situation.  Hong  Kong  people  must  not  panic. 
They  must  have  confidence  in  themselves  and  continue  to  move 
forward.  There  is  a  Chinese  proverb:  "Heaven  helps  those  who 
help  themselves."  Hong  Kong  people  must  not  give  up! 

In  this  long  struggle,  it  is  hoped  that  the  international  commu- 
nity can  give  Hong  Kong  a  great  deal  of  assistance  and  support. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  in  politics,  people  do  give  in  to  the 
powerful  easily.  From  this  angle,  most  of  the  countries  would 
adopt  the  attitude:  China  cannot  be  offended,  so  let  us  just  sacri- 
fice Hong  Kong.  I  hope  this  is  not  your  attitude  and  this  should 
not  be  a  Christian  attitude! 

Then,  there  are  those  economists  who  argue  that  Hong  Kong 
is  strategically  very  valuable  to  China,  to  the  Pacific  Rim  and 
indeed  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  efforts  must  be  put  to  keep  Hong 
Kong  stable  and  prosperous. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  what  is  at  stake  is  the  5.8  million 
people  in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  estimated  that  only  10%  can  and  will 
emigrate.  At  least  five  million  people  have  no  other  choice  but  to 
continue  to  work  and  live  in  Hong  Kong.  They  need  all  the 
understanding  and  encouragement  from  Britain,  from  China  and 
especially  from  the  international  community.  Please  be  their 
friend. 


Hong  Kong:   'Two  Countries, 
One  Victim" 


Hong  Kong  Goes  Back  to  China  in  1991 

After  more  than  two  years  of  tough  negotiations  in  September 
1984,  the  Chinese  and  the  British  governments  came  to  an  agree- 
ment about  the  future  of  Hong  Kong.  The  essential  aspects  of  this 
Sino-British  Joint  Accord,  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  Declaration  duly 
registered  with  the  United  Nations,  are: 

a.  Hong  Kong,  a  British  Crown  Colony  since  1842,  is  to  be 
returned  to  China  and  become  a  Special  Administrative 
Region  of  China  on  July  1,  1997; 

b.  China,  using  the  "One  country,  Two  Systems"  principle, 
will  allow  Hong  Kong  to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  autonomy 
except  in  defense  matters  and  foreign  affairs; 

c.  The  socialist  system  shall  not  be  practiced  in  Hong  Kong 
and  the  existing  capitalist  system  and  way  of  life  in  Hong 
Kong  shall  remain  unchanged  for  fifty  years; 

d.  The  Chief  Executive  shall  be  selected  from  amongst  Hong 
Kong  citizens  by  election  or  through  consultation  and  shall 
be  accountable  to  the  legislature; 
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e.  The  legislature  shall  be  constituted  by  election  (again,  only 

Hong  Kong  citizens  will  be  elected,  thus,  fulfilling  the 
"Hong  Kong  people  ruling  Hong  Kong"  principle);  and, 

f.  The  existing  judicial  system  in  Hong  Kong  shall  remain 
unchanged  with  the  power  of  final  adjudication  added  to 
it. 

Immediately  after  signing  the  Joint  Declaration,  the  Hong 
Kong  government  set  up  an  assessment  office  to  monitor  citizens' 
acceptance  of  it.  It  was  found  that  81%  of  the  citizens  of  Hong 
Kong  considered  it  acceptable.  On  the  whole,  people  at  that  time 
believed  that  this  agreement  guaranteed  that  after  1997  all  the 
ingredients  which  make  Hong  Kong  successful  would  be  kept.  In 
addition,  Hong  Kong  citizens  would  have  its  own  government. 

Soon  after,  this  rosy  picture  changed  rapidly  and  dramatically. 
According  to  one  opinion  poll  in  July  1987,  only  28%  of  local 
citizens  thought  that  they  could  accept  the  Joint  Declaration.  One 
month  later,  according  to  another  opinion  poll,  only  21%  thought 
so.  Increasingly,  events  in  China  and  Hong  Kong  have  convinced 
local  citizens  that  China  has  no  intention  of  keeping  both  the 
government  and  all  their  promises. 

China  Breaks  Its  Promises  to  Hong  Kong 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  Joint  Declaration  in  early  May 
1985,  the  Chinese  government  undertook  the  task  of  drafting  a 
Basic  Law  for  the  Future  Administrative  Region  of  Hong  Kong. 
This  Basic  Law  will  be  the  mini-constitution  for  Hong  Kong  after 
1997.  Its  essential  elements  come  from  the  Joint  Declaration. 

To  begin  with,  Beijing  appointed  59  Basic  Law  drafting  com- 
mittee members:  23  prominent  citizens  from  Hong  Kong  and  36 
from  the  mainland.  Then  Beijing  put  together  a  180-member 
Basic  Law  consultative  committee.  Most  of  its  members  were 
invited  by  Beijing  although  a  minority  were  recommended  by  the 
various  professional/community  groups  in  Hong  Kong.    The  in- 
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tention  was  obvious.  The  Chinese  leadership  wanted  to  listen  to 
what  the  local  citizens  (especially  the  wealthy)  had  to  say.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  between  1982-1985  the  top  Chinese  leadership 
promised  on  several  occasions  not  only  to  listen  to  the  views  and 
opinions  of  Hong  Kong  citizens,  but  to  honor  and  act  according  to 
the  wishes  of  these  same  people. 

Soon  people  were  to  find  out  these  were  merely  empty  prom- 
ises. The  Chinese  leadership  had  no  intention  of  allowing  Hong 
Kong  people  to  govern  Hong  Kong  in  the  way  Hong  Kong  people 
see  fit.  China  has  no  intention,  whatsoever,  of  granting  Hong 
Kong  democracy. 

After  four-and-a-half  years,  the  drafting  process  was  com- 
pleted on  February  17,  1990.  The  results  were  so  poor  and  the 
drafting  process  so  scandalous  that  many  local  and  overseas  jour- 
nalists called  it  a  farce.  However  inadequate,  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional People's  Congress  will  give  the  Basic  Law  formal  approval 
in  late  April. 

Take  Hong  Kong's  future  political  system  as  an  example.  The 
Basic  Law  says  that  in  the  elections  for  the  1997  legislature,  20  out 
of  60  members  (33- 3%)  will  be  returned  on  a  one-person-one- 
vote  basis.  This  should  be  increased  to  30  (50%)  in  2003-  It  does 
not  specify  when  Hong  Kong  can  have  a  fully  elected  legislature 
by  general  election.  This  not  only  goes  against  the  wishes  of 
Hong  Kong  citizens.  It  also  contradicts  the  Joint  Declaration  in 
letter  and  in  spirit. 

When  the  debate  on  the  future  political  system  was  at  its  peak 
in  1987,  the  Chinese  leadership  urged  Hong  Kong  citizens  to  come 
up  with  a  consensus.  They  said  they  would  accept  the  consensus 
model  as  the  blueprint  for  the  future.  After  much  effort,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  democrats,  the  professionals  and  the  business 
community  came  up  with  a  consensus.  They  called  for  40%  of  the 
legislature  to  be  returned  by  direct  election  by  1997.  The  unoffi- 
cial members  of  the  current  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils 
(representing  the  establishment  in  Hong  Kong)  advocated  that  by 
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1991,  one-third  of  the  Hong  Kong  legislature  should  be  directly 
elected.  They  said  that  half  of  the  seats  should  be  directly  elected 
in  1995  and  all  the  seats  by  2003-  These  two  proposals  certainly 
fell  short  of  demanding  a  fully  democratic  and  representative 
government  in  Hong  Kong  by  1997.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
most  of  the  polls  taken  during  the  period,  most  Hong  Kong  citi- 
zens supported  either  one  of  the  models  or  both. 

However,  China  supported  neither.  Instead,  China  is  only 
willing  to  let  Hong  Kong  people  elect  a  third  of  their  legislature  by 
1997.  Some  people  say  China  is  being  very  generous.  But  the  fact 
is  that  China  is  not  experienced  with  democracy.  Chinese  leaders 
look  at  it  with  a  great  deal  of  mistrust  and  apprehension.  Further- 
more, they  are  afraid  that  if  they  grant  democracy  to  Hong  Kong, 
Hong  Kong  will  be  out  of  their  control.  Top  Chinese  leaders  have 
been  terribly  insecure  especially  after  the  Beijing  massacre  on 
June  4,  1989. 

On  June  4,  and  during  the  massive  arrests  that  followed,  the 
Chinese  government  not  only  cracked  down  on  democratic  move- 
ments in  the  mainland,  but  in  Hong  Kong  as  well.  That  is  why  it 
requested  the  Hong  Kong  government  for  a  guarantee  in  writing 
that  the  territory  would  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  base  for 
subversive  activities.  That  is  why  it  labeled  Hong  Kong's  leading 
democrats  as  "anti-revolutionaries".  Martin  Lee  and  Szeto  Wah, 
two  of  the  most  outspoken  members  of  the  Basic  Law  drafting 
committee,  were  literally  kicked  out  of  the  committee  because  of 
their  criticism  of  the  Chinese  leadership's  handling  of  the  student 
demonstrations  in  Beijing,  Shanghai  and  other  cities  in  the  main- 
land. 

By  doing  these  things,  the  Chinese  government  not  only 
breached  its  agreement  with  the  British  government,  but  with  the 
citizens  of  Hong  Kong  as  well.  In  a  way,  China  has  pushed  its  way 
through.  It  has  imposed  its  own  will  on  the  citizens  of  Hong 
Kong.  But  in  this  process,  it  has  also  lost  its  respect  amongst  those 
citizens.   Hong  Kong  people  have  lost  all  their  confidence  in  the 
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Chinese  government.    So,  ironically,  China  becomes  the  bigger 
loser. 

Britain  Abdicates  Its  Responsibilities  to  Hong  Kong 

When  the  Sino-British  agreement  on  Hong  Kong's  future  was 
first  reached,  the  British  government  strongly  commended  it  to  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong.  A  White  Paper  published  in  September 
1984  says,  "Her  Majesty's  government  is  confident  that  the  agree- 
ment provides  the  necessary  assurances  about  Hong  Kong's  future 
to  allow  the  territory  to  continue  to  flourish  and  to  maintain  its 
unique  role  in  the  world  as  a  major  trading  and  financial  center." 

The  British  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  used  every 
occasion  to  assert  Britain's  firm  and  continued  commitment  to  a 
secure  future  for  Hong  Kong.  The  Foreign  Secretary  has  visited 
the  territory  four  times  since  the  signing  of  the  Joint  Declaration. 
But  soon,  the  citizens  of  Hong  Kong  discovered  the  British  com- 
mitment is  but  empty  words.  First,  London  promised  to  introduce 
direct  elections  in  1988.  Then  it  retracted.  In  a  November  1984 
policy  paper  the  Hong  Kong  government  adopted,  "...  a  cautious 
approach  with  a  gradual  start  by  introducing  a  very  small  number 
of  directly  elected  members  in  1988  and  building  up  to  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  directly  elected  members  by  1997."  As  it  turned 
out,  there  was  no  direct  election  in  1988  at  all  because  of  vehe- 
ment objections  from  China.  It  was  a  real  setback  for  democracy 
in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  British  government  is 
allowing  the  Basic  Law,  and  hence  China,  to  dictate  the  pace  of 
democracy  for  Hong  Kong  before  1997. 

The  British  government  consented  with  China  on  other  issues 
as  well.  The  Chinese  government  has  insisted  that  the  British 
government  solve  the  Vietnamese  refugees  problem  in  Hong 
Kong  before  1997.  (There  are  still  more  then  50,000  Vietnamese 
refugees  staying  in  Hong  Kong  "first  asylum"  region.)  So,  the 
British  government  allowed  the  Hong  Kong  government  to  intro- 
duce the  mandatory  repatriation  policy  hastily,  resulting  in  a  flurry 
of  condemnations  from  the  international  community. 
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Then  came  the  "Bill  of  Rights"  issue.  Mainly  at  the  request  of 
the  legal  profession,  the  Hong  Kong  government  had  wanted  to 
draft  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Local  human  rights  advocates  argued  the  bill 
should  not  only  cover  a  wide  scope  of  human  rights,  as  outlined 
in  the  two  international  covenants,  but  also  it  should  have  the 
power  to  override  existing  and  future  laws.  This  bill  was  to  be 
published  by  the  end  of  1989,  as  promised  by  the  governor  in  his 
annual  policy  speech  in  October  1989.  But  again,  because  of 
China's  objections,  it  has  not  been  published  to  this  day.  Many 
believe  that  when  it  is  published,  it  will  be  a  watered-down  bill.  It 
will  be  far  from  sufficient  to  guarantee  citizens  basic  human  rights 
after  1997. 

The  British  government  has  abdicated  its  constitutional  and 
moral  responsibility  towards  its  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  as  well. 
About  3.25  million  Hong  Kong  residents  were  born  in  this  British 
Crown  colony.  But  unlike  citizens  in  other  British  colonies,  Hong 
Kong  citizens  cannot  enjoy  full  British  citizenship  rights  (like  the 
Right  of  Entry,  Right  of  Abode,  etc.)  In  other  words,  of  the  8.5 
million  citizens  in  all  the  existing  British  colonies,  the  325  million 
in  Hong  Kong  are  treated  very  unfairly! 

Since  the  Beijing  massacre,  there  has  been  a  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  that  the  British  govern- 
ment should  restore  full  citizenship  rights  to  its  citizens  here.  It  is 
not  that  the  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  want  to  emigrate  to  the  British 
isles.  But  they  feel  that  in  order  to  continue  to  live  and  work  in 
Hong  Kong  even  after  1997,  they  need  an  insurance  policy  or  a 
fire  exit.  A  lot  of  people  saw  this  need  immediately.  Some  even 
voiced  their  support  for  this  demand.  Because  of  immense  pres- 
sure at  home,  the  British  government  finally  announced  that 
50,000  Hong  Kong  families  (a  total  of  no  more  than  225,000 
persons)  would  be  given  full  British  passports.  The  criteria  have 
yet  to  be  worked  out.  Most  likely,  those  professionals  whom 
Hong  Kong  can  least  afford  to  lose  will  be  high  on  the  list  of 
people  who  qualify  for  the  scheme.  But  many  think  the  number 
is  still  far  too  small.  It  will  not  help  the  Hong  Kong  situation  much. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  will  create  a  sense  of  divisiveness  among  Hong 
Kong  citizens. 

Confidence  over  Hong  Kong's  future  continues  to  slump! 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  young  intellectuals  and  pro-Bei- 
jing workers,  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  have  never  had  confidence  in 
the  Chinese  communist  regime.  More  than  45%  of  the  citizens  in 
Hong  Kong  fled  China.  They  have  had  a  good  taste  of  what  it 
means  to  live  under  a  communist  system. 

Despite  assurances  from  top  leaders  in  both  China  and  Brit- 
ain, big  business  has  also  showed  it  is  not  confident  about  Hong 
Kong's  future.  Jardine,  the  top  British  trading  firm  in  Hong  Kong, 
moved  its  registered  office  from  Hong  Kong  to  Bennuda  in  early 
1984.  Hundreds  of  other  companies  have  since  followed  Jardine's 
lead. 

In  the  five  years  since  the  agreement  was  signed,  approxi- 
mately 150,000  Hong  Kong  citizens  have  emigrated,  mostly  to 
Canada,  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Australia.  After  the  Beijing  massacre, 
more  and  more  people  want  to  leave.  In  early  July  1989,  when  the 
Singapore  government  announced  that  it  would  take  25,000  mid- 
dle- income  families  from  Hong  Kong,  more  than  350,000  applica- 
tion forms  were  handed  out  in  a  matter  of  days! 

After  the  undemocratic  Basic  Law  was  finalized  in  mid-Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  a  survey  showed  that  Hong  Kong  citizens'  confi- 
dence had  plummeted  to  its  lowest  point  ever,  even  three  percent 
lower  than  after  June  4.  According  to  another  recent  opinion  poll, 
two-thirds  of  the  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  said  that  they  do  not  have 
confidence  in  Hong  Kong  under  the  communist  rule. 

On  the  surface  it  is  clear  that  Hong  Kong  citizens  do  not  want 
to  lose  the  living  standards  the  capitalist  system  brings.  These  are 
the  fruits  of  their  hard  work.  But  deep  down,  they  are  most  afraid 
of  losing  the  freedoms  they  now  enjoy.  Just  look  at  1997.  There 
is  no  strong  Bill  of  Rights.  There  is  no  democratic  political  struc- 
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ture  controlled  by  Hong  Kong  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  very  undemocratic  Basic  Law,  full  of  loopholes  the  Beijing 
government  can  use  to  interfere.  Promises  made  by  the  Chinese 
government  in  the  1984  Joint  Accord  have  not  been  honored. 
Promises  that  the  views  of  the  Hong  Kong  citizens  would  be 
respected  have  all  been  shattered.  It  has  come  to  the  point  that 
those  citizens  who  are  concerned  for  Hong  Kong's  future  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  commitment  by  both  the  British  and 
Chinese  governments  to  work  out  a  reasonable  future  for  Hong 
Kong. 

Hong  Kong  Must  Move  Ahead 

Realistically,  only  10%  of  the  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  have  the 
qualifications  to  emigrate  and  will  emigrate.  How  about  the  90% 
likely  to  remain  behind?  These  5  million  people  deserve  a  better 
deal  for  their  future. 

The  brain  drain  is  hurting  Hong  Kong.  At  least  50,000  profes- 
sionals and  middle  management  personnel  have  left  the  territory 
since  1984.  Many  experts  predict  that  if  this  trend  is  to  continue, 
by  1992  or  1993,  Hong  Kong  may  very  well  disintegrate. 

The  Hong  Kong  government  has  been  put  into  a  very  undesir- 
able position.  It  constantly  receives  a  great  deal  of  pressure  from 
both  the  British  and  Chinese  governments.  Right  now,  its  strategy 
to  build  a  future  for  Hong  Kong  is  to  spend  HK$127  billion  (or 
US$16.5  billion)  in  the  next  decade  and  a  half  to  improve  Hong 
Kong's  infrastructure.  A  new  airport,  improved  port  facilities  and 
a  huge  expansion  of  tertiary  education  are  high  on  the  agenda. 

But  to  ensure  a  future  for  Hong  Kong,  it  is  just  not  enough  to 
rely  on  better  infrastructure.  Fuller  participation  from  citizens 
must  be  enhanced.  The  government  and  voluntary  agencies  must 
step  up  their  efforts  to  promote  civic  and  democratic  education. 
But  first,  the  government  must  create  a  more  open  and  democratic 
atmosphere  for  the  entire  society.    Draconian  laws,  like  the  cur- 
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rent  public  order  and  film  censorship  ordinances,  should  be  re- 
pealed immediately. 

For  the  sake  of  a  stable  Hong  Kong,  the  British  government 
must  revoke  its  strategy  of  trying  not  to  provoke  China.  In  the 
long  run,  a  stable  Hong  Kong  will  only  benefit  both  Britain  and 
China,  and  in  that  regard,  the  rest  of  the  world.  China  should  also 
realize  it  stands  to  gain  if  it  gives  Hong  Kong  a  free  hand  for 
further  development.  Hong  Kong  is  an  important  "bridge"  be- 
tween China  and  other  major  trading  nations  in  the  world.  Hong 
Kong  is  too  important  for  the  modernization  of  China. 

The  international  community  has  a  key  role  to  play  too.  At 
this  crucial  stage,  Hong  Kong  needs  the  support  of  many  friends. 
Human  rights  and  freedom  are  universal  concerns.  An  echo  from 
the  outside  can  go  a  long  way  to  bolster  local  struggles  for  democ- 
racy. 

But  it  is  the  Hong  Kong  citizens  who  count  the  most.  Hong 
Kong  has  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  difficulties  in  the  past  40 
years:  the  total  destruction  committed  by  the  Japanese  during  the 
Second  World  War;  the  influx  of  multitudes  of  refugees  from  the 
mainland  from  1949-50,  again  in  1962,  as  well  as  during  the 
cultural  revolution;  the  trade  embargo  during  the  Korean  War 
(rendering  the  entrepot  functions  of  Hong  Kong  to  full-stop  and 
jeopardizing  Hong  Kong's  lifeline);  the  precarious  position  it  was 
in  during  China's  almost  incessant  political  movements;  the  oil 
crisis  in  1973;  the  crash  of  the  property  market  in  1981  and  of  the 
stock  market  in  1987.  Throughout  these  crises,  Hong  Kong  citi- 
zens remained  resolute  and  salient.  They  were  able  to  ride  every 
storm  and  seize  every  opportunity  to  further  develop  Hong  Kong. 
Hong  Kong  is  now  one  of  the  world's  most  important  financial 
centers.  It  ranks  11th  among  all  trading  nations  in  the  world  and 
6th  if  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  is  considered  as 
one  entity.  In  the  Chinese  language,  the  word  "crisis"  has  two 
characters:  danger  and  opportunity.  Hard  work  and  immense 
ability  to  adopt  to  new  situations  and  environment  are  two  key 
factors  of  Hong  Kong  people's  success.  As  they  face  a  very  uncer- 
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tain  future,  they  must  work  together  even  harder.  For  the  sake  of 
future  generations,  they  should  even  consider  paying  a  price  and 
making  some  personal  sacrifices.  Hong  Kong  citizens  must  unite 
and  stand  up  together  to  reflect  the  true  picture  about  Hong  Kong 
to  the  Chinese  authorities  and  to  voice  their  views  about  the 
genuine  needs  of  Hong  Kong:  continuation  of  the  present  system; 
the  rule  of  law;  an  independent  judiciary;  the  respect  of  human 
rights  and  individual  freedoms.  In  order  to  safeguard  all  of  these, 
full  democracy  must  be  implanted  long  before  1997. 

Hong  Kong  has  been  victimized  by  the  British  and  the  Chi- 
nese governments  together.  But  Hong  Kong  citizens  must  resist 
developing  a  victim's  frame  of  mind.  No  matter  how  difficult  it  is, 
Hong  Kong  citizens  must  try  to  be  the  masters  of  their  own 
destiny.  For  here  lies  the  future  of  Hong  Kong. 


Human  Rights  in  Hong  Kong 


Inadequate  Past 

To  the  outside  world,  Hong  Kong  is  known  as  the  Pearl  of  the 
Orient.  Every  year,  millions  of  visitors  from  all  over  the  world 
come  to  Hong  Kong  mainly  for  holiday  and  shopping.  To  those 
who  know  Hong  Kong  well,  they  hail  Hong  Kong  as  a  successful 
example  of  free  enterprise.  Despite  its  extremely  small  size  (with 
5.7  million  citizens  living  in  just  about  1,000  square  kilometers),  it 
is  now  ranked  as  the  world's  sixth  largest  trading  entity.  It  has  the 
world's  busiest  container  port.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  vital 
financial  centers  in  the  world. 

Superficially,  citizens  enjoy  a  wide  range  of  human  rights  and 
freedom.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  a  great  many  Draconian 
laws  existing.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Public  Order  Ordinance.  In 
Chapter  245,  Clause  13,  it  states  that  any  procession  (public  rally 
or  demonstration)  has  to  be  authorized  by  a  licence  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Police.  The  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  lay 
down  any  conditions  he  sees  fit  to  any  application.  On  March  6, 
1988,  to  celebrate  the  International  Women's  Day,  several  women 
organizations  wanted  to  hold  a  mass  rally  outside  the  Legislative 
Building.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  had  obtained  a  licence,  they 
were  interrupted  constantly  by  the  duty  police  officers.  According 
to  the  police  officers,  the  women  were  not  allowed  to  sing,  speak 
nor  chant  slogans  because  these  were  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
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the  licence.  This  caused  an  uproar  the  following  days.  Since 
then,  the  police  have  been  more  restrained.  The  fact  that  the  law 
enforcement  bodies  used  these  Draconian  laws  sparingly  or  that 
most  of  the  time  these  laws  were  applied  very  leniently,  is  cer- 
tainly not  comforting  to  most  of  the  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  for 
they  can  deter  people  from  freely  expressing  themselves. 

The  Hong  Kong  citizens  are  deprived  of  many  important 
human  rights.  For  example,  they  cannot  exercise  their  political 
rights.  The  whole  political  system  in  Hong  Kong  is  colonial.  To 
this  day,  there  is  no  democracy  in  Hong  Kong.  When  the  British 
government  decided  to  hand  back  Hong  Kong  to  China,  the  Hong 
Kong  citizens  were  not  consulted.  In  this  way,  the  British  govern- 
ment took  away  from  the  Hong  Kong  citizens  their  fundamental 
right  -  the  right  to  self-determination.  The  Hong  Kong  citizens  are 
deprived  of  the  right  to  receive  political  education.  The  Education 
Ordinance  forbids  schools  to  conduct  political  education  or  any 
other  political  activity.  Finally,  the  British  government  took  away 
genuine  citizenship  rights  of  the  Hong  Kong  citizens  as  of  1962.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all  the  eight  million  citizens  in  all  the 
British  Colonies,  only  the  3-25  million  born  in  Hong  Kong  do  not 
have  full  citizenship  rights.  They  neither  have  the  right  of  entry 
nor  the  right  of  abode  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shaken  Present 

On  July  1,  1991,  Hong  Kong  will  cease  to  be  a  British  Crown 
colony.  It  will  go  back  to  China.  Just  this  fact  has  chilled  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens.  The  majority  in  Hong  Kong  are  familiar  with 
the  human  rights  situation  all  over  China,  including  Tibet,  espe- 
cially during  its  incessant  political  movements.  After  all,  more 
than  40%  of  Hong  Kong  citizens  fled  from  China.  They  had  a 
good  taste  of  what  it  means  to  live  under  the  communist  regime. 
The  Beijing  massacre  on  June  4,  1989,  and  the  massive  arrests  of 
demonstrators  throughout  the  country  in  the  following  weeks  sent 
shivers  down  the  spine  of  practically  everybody  living  in  Hong 
Kong. 
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The  Hong  Kong  citizens  are  divided  regarding  how  to  face  the 
reclaiming  of  Hong  Kong's  sovereignty  by  China.  A  great  many 
have  decided  to  emigrate.  Already  150,000  have  emigrated, 
mainly  to  Canada,  Australia  and  United  States,  in  the  five  years 
since  Britain  and  China  reached  the  agreement  about  the  future  of 
Hong  Kong.  After  June  4  last  year,  the  number  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  best  way  to  face  the  future 
regime  is  to  keep  quiet  so  that  the  regime  will  be  secure  and. 
hopefully,  benevolent  enough  to  grant  them  basic  rights  they 
need. 

But  there  are  also  those  who  feel  very  strongly  that  they  must 
ask  the  present  as  well  as  future  governments  to  do  everyting 
possible  to  guarantee  the  citizens'  basic  human  rights.  Basically, 
they  ask  for  two  things:  (1)  That  a  full  and  representative  govern- 
ment be  established  in  Hong  Kong  before  1997.  They  believe  that 
only  a  government  which  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage  will 
respect  its  people's  wishes.  A  government  supported  by  and 
accountable  to  the  people,  and  hence  more  likely  to  safeguard  the 
citizens'  basic  human  rights.  (2)  A  Bill  of  Rights  to  be  enacted 
immediately.  This  Bill  of  Rights  should  cover  at  least  the  scope  of 
rights  as  stated  in  the  two  international  covenants  on  civil  and 
political  rights  and  on  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights.  More- 
over, this  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  entrenched  in  the  Hong  Kong 
legal  system  and  be  given  an  overriding  legal  status.  In  other 
words,  if  any  existing  or  future  enacted  laws  contradict  this  Bill  of 
Rights,  they  have  to  be  declared  void. 

Pessimistic  Future 

To  outsiders,  the  above  two  requests  seem  to  be  very  reason- 
able. But  the  Chinese  leadership  viewed  both  measures  nega- 
tively. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  perimeter  for  the  Hong  Kong 
citizens'  human  rights  has  been  laid  out  in  the  final  version  of  the 
Basic  Law  (the  mini-constitution  for  post- 1997  Hong  Kong)  which 
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has  yet  to  be  rubber-stamped  by  the  People's  Congress  of  China  in 
late  April,  1990. 

According  to  China,  no  other  law  can  be  more  supreme  than 
the  Basic  Law  (Bill  of  Rights,  included).  Though  in  Article  38  of 
the  Basic  Law,  it  states  that  the  provisions  of  the  two  international 
covenants  on  "Civic  and  Political  Rights"  and  on  "Economic,  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights"  shall  remain  in  force,  yet  since  they  are  not 
laws  in  Hong  Kong  and  since  China  is  not  a  signatory  in  both 
covenants,  experts  from  the  legal  profession  are  skeptical  about 
whether  it  will  be  of  any  value  relative  to  the  safeguarding  of 
human  rights  in  Hong  Kong  after  1997. 

The  Hong  Kong  government,  since  two  years  ago,  has  in- 
tended to  draft  a  Bill  of  Rights  with  supreme  status.  It  promised  to 
publish  it  in  late  1989.  But  because  of  pressure  from  China,  it  has 
not  done  so.  Many  believe  that  when  this  Bill  is  eventually  en- 
acted, it  will  be  watered  down  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes 
useless. 

In  the  midst  of  strong  protest,  China  decided  to  give  Hong 
Kong  less  than  one-third  of  democracy.  In  the  Basic  Law,  it 
stipulates  that  the  Chief  Executive  will  not  be  elected  by  the 
citizens  on  a  one-person-one-vote  basis;  and,  of  the  60  legislators 
in  1997,  only  20  will  be  returned  through  direct  elections.  This  is 
to  be  increased  to  30  by  2003-  Whether  it  will  be  further  increased 
will  be  subject  to  a  review  in  2006! 

The  British  government  did  not  stand  firm  on  such  important 
issues.  Originally,  it  wanted  to  introduce  direct  elections  in  Hong 
Kong's  legislature  in  1988  (as  promised  by  Geoffrey  Howe,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  in  a  press  conference  in  April  1984,  and  included 
in  the  Hong  Kong  government  policy  paper  on  "Further  Develop- 
ment of  Representative  Government"  in  November  1984).  But 
because  of  China's  vehement  objections,  the  plan  was  scrapped. 

Again,  after  June  4,  1989,  the  Hong  Kong  citizens  demanded  a 
faster  pace  of  democracy.    Leading  democrats  supported  by  the 
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Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  London, 
advocated  for  the  return  of  50%  of  the  legislators  by  direct  election 
in  1991  and  100%  in  1995.  The  unofficial  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Councils,  representing  the  Hong  Kong  estab- 
lishment, wanted  50%  in  1997  and  100%  in  2003.  Even  the 
conservative  businessmen  wanted  40%  in  1997.  But  because  of 
objections  from  the  Chinese  leadership,  the  British  government 
changed  its  mind  and  deemed  it  important  to  give  up  its  plan  and 
"converge"  with  the  Basic  Law. 

The  British  government  gave  in  to  the  demand  of  the  Chinese 
government  on  other  vital  issues  as  well. 

When  the  Chinese  government  told  Britain  that  it  must  solve 
the  Vietnamese  refugees  problem  before  1997  (Britain  asked 
Hong  Kong  to  become  a  first  asylum  region  at  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence on  Vietnamese  refugees  in  July  1979),  the  British  government 
hurriedly  introduced  the  mandatory  repatriation  policy  causing  an 
uproar  in  the  international  community.  This  did  not  only  tarnish 
the  image  of  Hong  Kong  but  also  jeopardized  the  life  of  those 
Vietnamese  boat  people  who  may  be  genuine  refugees. 

When  the  Chinese  government  became  too  sensitive  about 
criticism  launched  by  the  Hong  Kong  citizens  on  the  manner  by 
which  top  Chinese  leadership  handled  the  peaceful  student  dem- 
onstrations last  spring,  the  Hong  Kong  political  advisor  had  to 
write  an  undertaking  to  China  stating  that  the  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  allowing  Hong  Kong  to  be  a  base  for 
anti-  revolutionary  and  subversive  activities.  Many  fear  that  as 
1997  approaches,  human  rights  in  Hong  Kong  would  be  further 
curtailed  as  the  Hong  Kong  government  is  bound  to  become  a 
lame  duck  government  in  this  transitional  period. 

The  Hong  Kong  citizens'  confidence  in  the  future  continues  to 
slump.  According  to  one  opinion  poll,  two  out  of  three  Hong 
Kong  citizens  said  that  they  do  not  have  confidence  in  either  the 
Chinese  nor  the  British  government.  The  same  poll  indicated  that 
the  citizens'  confidence  after  the  Basic  Law  was  finalized  was  even 
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3%  lower  than  the  poll  conducted  several  days  after  June  4.  On 
the  whole,  Hong  Kong  citizens  are  most  afraid  that  a  lot  of  their 
basic  rights  will  be  taken  from  them  after  1997. 

Hong  Kong  faces  a  very  grim  future.  But  it  is  not  entirely 
hopeless.  The  Hong  Kong  citizens  have  faced  equally  tough  times 
before.  Because  of  their  hard  work  and  commitment,  they  were 
able  to  ride  through  every  storm  and  seize  every  opportunity  to 
further  develop  Hong  Kong.  If  more  citizens  decided  to  stay,  to 
remain  resolute  and  salient,  Hong  Kong  may  be  able  to  overcome 
the  present  crisis. 

But  Hong  Kong  needs  friends.  Hong  Kong  needs  the  support 
from  the  international  community.  So,  please  be  our  friends; 
understand  our  predicament  and  give  us  your  generous  and 
staunch  support. 


The  Post  June  4  Wrangles 
Between  China  &  Hong  Kong 


China:  Fit  to  Rule? 

The  Beijing  massacre  on  June  4  last  year  shocked  the  whole 
world,  the  communist  bloc  included.  June  4  and  its  aftermath 
revealed  to  the  world  just  what  a  communist  regime  can  do  in 
order  to  hold  on  to  power.  How  can  a  government  use  such 
excessive  force  (tanks  and  submachine  guns)  to  quell  peaceful 
demonstrations  by  its  own  students?  No  wonder  in  the  U.  S.  State 
Department's  1989  Annual  Report  on  Human  Rights  Conditions 
around  the  world,  it  asserted  that  China  was  the  second  worst, 
with  Iran  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

To  the  people  of  Hong  Kong,  the  tragic  events  around  June  4 
were  very  existential.  They  would  not  have  the  privilege  to  sit 
back  and  reflect  on  what  happened  in  China,  how  China  has 
violated  basic  human  rights.  For  in  another  seven  years,  China 
will  become  Hong  Kong's  sovereign  state.  What  happened  in 
Tiananmen  Square  in  1989  could  very  well  happen  in  Hong  Kong 
in  1997,  especially  a  small  faction  of  the  Hong  Kong  people  are  so 
used  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  speech.  Many  in  Hong  Kong  now 
worry  on  whether  China  is  fit  to  rule  Hong  Kong  after  1997. 

Already,  soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  Sino-British  Joint 
Declaration  in  May  1985,  many  wondered  whether  the  top  Beijing 
leadership  understood  the  Hong  Kong  realities:  what  makes  this 
capitalist  metropolis  tick,  what  are  the  hopes  and  fears  of  its 
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people?  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Chinese  leaders  were  only 
willing  to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  business  tycoons.  Another  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  China  is  very  afraid  to  adopt  a  "let  go,  let 
live"  attitude.  For  them,  to  rule  is  to  control  -  the  tighter,  the  better. 

A  case  in  point  was  back  in  November  1985  during  a  press 
conference,  the  de  facto  Chinese  representative  in  Hong  Kong,  Xu 
Jiatun,  accused  the  British  government  of  deviating  from  the  Sino- 
British  Accord  by  trying  to  introduce  direct  election  in  the  Hong 
Kong  legislature  in  1988.  Well,  this  kind  of  threat  caused  a  great 
consternation  among  people  at  every  level.  The  stock  market 
dropped  by  almost  100  points.  Thus,  the  people  in  Hong  Kong 
came  to  realize  that  China  is  adamant  about  having  a  genuine 
representative  government  in  Hong  Kong. 

Since  1985,  the  confidence  crisis  about  the  future  of  Hong 
Kong  surfaced.  Hundreds  of  reputable  firms  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Jardine,  the  leading  British  firm  in  Hong  Kong,  by  moving 
their  registered  offices  outside  of  Hong  Kong.  About  150,000 
citizens,  many  with  considerable  wealth,  professional  skills  and 
experiences  have  emigrated  to  other  countries  in  the  last  five 
years. 

This  massive  exodus  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  after 
June  4.  Reportedly,  one  out  of  four  people  in  Hong  Kong  wanted 
to  leave  Hong  Kong  for  good.  Some  of  them  even  did  not  care 
where  they  might  go...  Tonga,  Venezuela,  Thailand,....  Macau! 
(Some  of  these  countries  have  never  been  heard  of  by  a  lot  of 
people  in  Hong  Kong.)  When  the  Singapore  government  an- 
nounced in  early  July  1989  that  it  will  take  25,000  Hong  Kong 
families  in  the  coming  several  years,  more  than  300,000  applica- 
tions were  snatched  in  a  matter  of  days. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 
Manpower  in  early  May,  by  1996  the  net  outflow  of  Hong  Kong 
citizens  is  estimated  at  425,664  persons.  In  other  words,  in  the 
next  six  years,  about  one  out  of  13  persons  will  leave  Hong  Kong. 
This  is  indeed  shocking! 
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Many  Hong  Kong  citizens,  45%  of  which  fled  from  China,  are 
very  familiar  with  the  human  rights  situation  in  the  mainland.  The 
endless  political  movements  have  caused  millions  and  millions  of 
innocent  people  to  suffer  from  physical  and  mental  torture.  But 
since  1979,  after  Deng  Xiaoping  became  China  supreme  leader, 
there  were  signs  of  liberalization.  The  student  demonstrations  to 
protest  against  corruption  at  all  levels  of  the  communist  bureauc- 
racy met  by  the  brutal  suppression  shattered  all  their  illusions. 
June  4  took  away  all  the  masks  of  the  top  Chinese  leaders.  It  also 
exposed  the  fundamental  flaw  of  the  communist  system:  the  party 
is  more  important  that  the  people.  But  the  most  important  of  all  is 
the  supreme  ruler  or  rulers,  be  he  Deng  Xiaoping,  Honnecker  or 
Ceaucescu. 

Hong  Kong:  A  Subversive  Base? 

Hong  Kong  and  China  are  interdependent.  Most  of  Hong 
Kong's  supplies  like  water,  food  stuffs  and  other  daily  necessities 
(e.g.  cheap  clothing)  come  from  China.  On  the  other  hand,  China 
imports  a  lot  of  professional  and  managerial  skills  from  Hong 
Kong.  In  1988,  China  earned  37%  of  its  foreign  exchange  from 
Hong  Kong. 

On  the  whole,  Chinese  in  the  mainland  (cadres  and  top  lead- 
ership included)  used  to  look  at  Hong  Kong  with  a  great  deal  of 
admiration,  jealousy  and  at  times,  even  appreciation.  The  top 
leaders  considered  Hong  Kong  an  asset  to  China's  modernization 
programs.  This  is  one  major  reason  why  China  was  lenient  in 
setting  out  the  terms  to  reclaim  Hong  Kong's  sovereignty  back  in 
1984.  (Of  course,  another  reason  was  more  political.  One  of 
China's  important  national  policies  concerns  the  territorial  integ- 
rity. All  top  leaders  want  to  get  Hong  Kong,  Macau  and  Taiwan 
back  at  the  earliest  possible  time.) 

But  after  June  4,  the  Chinese  leaders  seemed  to  have  changed 
their  minds.  They  now  viewed  Hong  Kong  as  a  potential  liability. 
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While  demonstrations  were  being  held  from  mid-April  to  the 
beginning  of  June  in  Beijing,  Hong  Kong  citizens  also  held  numer- 
ous gatherings,  put  hundreds  of  advertisements  on  the  daily  news- 
papers, put  up  signboards  and  stickers  echoing  Beijing  students' 
demands  and  later  denouncing  the  hardline  leadership  of  Deng  Li 
Yang.  On  two  consecutive  Sundays,  a  million  citizens  took  to  the 
streets  making  headlines  throughout  the  world.  The  Hong  Kong 
Alliance  for  the  Support  of  Patriotic  and  Democratic  Movement 
was  founded.  Millions  of  dollars  were  collected  to  support  activi- 
ties pertaining  to  the  promotion  of  democracy  in  China. 

The  Chinese  leadership  was  caught  off-guard  in  the  strong 
international  response  towards  the  brutal  crackdown  of  students 
in  Beijing  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Hong  Kong  was  looked 
upon  as  a  false  or  distorted  information  disseminating  center, 
resulting  in  all  these  international  condemnations  and  economic 
sanctions. 

Later,  the  Chinese  leaders  were  back  on  their  feet  again.  They 
asserted  all  the  pressure  they  could  muster  to  make  sure  that  the 
British-Hong  Kong  governments  would  not  allow  Hong  Kong  to 
be  a  subversive  base.  Under  pressure,  the  political  advisor  of  the 
Hong  Kong  government  then  had  to  issue  an  undertaking  on 
October  26,  1989  to  the  New  China  News  Agency  (NCNA)  stating 
that  the  Hong  Kong  government  had  no  intention  to  allow  Hong 
Kong  to  be  used  as  a  base  for  subversive  activities  against  the 
China  government.  To  demonstrate  this  point,  four  activists  were 
arrested  during  the  National  Day  celebration  hosted  by  NCNA. 
Also  last  week,  five  leading  democrats  in  Hong  Kong  were  prose- 
cuted under  the  Summary  Offenses  Ordinance  for  leading  a  week 
of  sit-ins  in  February  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  undemo- 
cratic Basic  Law.  The  latter  case  was  viewed  as  a  deterrent  from 
citizens'  participation  on  anti-Chinese  activities  and  demonstra- 
tions in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  anniversary  of  June  4  was  only 
a  few  days  away. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is:  most  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong  are 
patriotic.  For  example,  they  would  like  to  see  Hong  Kong  go  back 
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to  China.  They  would  also  like  to  contribute  to  China's  ambitious 
modernization  programs.  But  what  they  do  not  approve  of  is  the 
present  communist  regime.  Many  regard  the  present  regime  as  a 
major  hindrance  toward  China's  overall  development.  A  few  may 
have  serious  doubts  on  whether  the  present  one-party  political 
structure  and  controlled  economic  policies  are  to  China's  own 
interests.  But  Hong  Kong  is  too  small  and  its  people  too  apolitical 
that  no  serious-minded  people  think  Hong  Kong  can  ever  become 
a  subversive  base  against  China. 

Hong  Kong  Government:  A  Lame  Duck? 

The  Hong  Kong  government  is  colonial.  Although  its  citizens 
accept  it,  (since  they  have  no  other  choice)  it  seldom  enjoys  their 
support.  Since  the  1997  issue  surfaced,  it  has  a  very  unenviable 
task  to  do.  It  has  been  under  constant  pressure  from  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  British  governments.  Yet  it  has  to  openly  declare 
that  its  primary  responsibility  is  to  protect  Hong  Kong's  interests. 

The  Hong  Kong  government  realizes  that  after  June  4,  citi- 
zens' confidence  crisis,  and  hence,  the  brain  drain  problem  have 
reached  the  peak.  It  has  become  imperative  that  it  must  do 
something  to  maintain  Hong  Kong's  stability  and  prosperity.  This 
is  its  4-point  program: 

•  To  improve  Hong  Kong's  economic  strength  by 
spending  HK$127  billion  in  the  next  decade-and-a- 
half  to  build  a  new  airport,  to  improve  its  port  facilities 
and  to  expand  its  tertiary  education. 

•  To  give  Hong  Kong  British  citizens  an  insurance  pol- 
icy by  requesting  the  British  government  to  grant  them 
full  British  passports. 

•  To  enact  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  Hong  Kong  as  soon  as 
possible. 

•  To  speed  up  the  democratic  process  in  Hong  Kong. 
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On  the  whole,  the  British  government  responded  favorably. 
In  the  passport  issue,  despite  strong  criticism  from  the  opposition 
party,  it  decided  to  give  50,000  Hong  Kong  citizens  British  pass- 
ports (a  total  of  225,000  persons  including  dependents). 

But  the  Chinese  government  viewed  these  moves  as  the  Brit- 
ish-Hong Kong  government's  taking  advantage  of  the  post-June  4 
situation.  For  example,  the  Chinese  government  considered  the 
British  as  trying  to  maintain  its  presence  and  influence  by  granting 
key  personnel  full  British  passports.  The  Chinese  government 
also  was  adamant  that  the  Hong  Kong  government  drew  up  the 
"Rose  Garden"  grandiose  plan  and  committed  the  future  SAR 
government  to  such  huge  financial  undertaking  without  prior 
consultation  and  approval.  Regarding  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Chi- 
nese government  took  it  to  mean  that  the  British-Hong  Kong 
government  wanted  to  undermine  the  Basic  Law  which  was  al- 
ready promulgated  in  late  April. 

But  the  real  battle  relied  on  the  speed  of  democracy  in  Hong 
Kong.  After  June  4,  Hong  Kong  citizens  unanimously  wanted  a 
faster  pace  for  democracy.  Despite  strong  representation,  the 
Chinese  government  was  willing  to  grant  one-third  democracy  to 
the  Hong  Kong  legislature  in  1997  (i.e.  20  out  of  60  seats  will  be 
directly  elected). 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  transition  period,  a  great  many  arrange- 
ments are  needed  to  be  made.  But  on  crucial  issues  such  as  the 
political  structure,  China  appeared  to  be  extremely  firm.  This  is 
especially  so  after  June  4.  It  is  still  in  their  minds  that  the  students' 
uprising  in  Beijing  last  April,  following  Hu  Yaobang's  death,  is  a 
result  of  the  liberalization  on  the  part  of  the  top  leadership.  (Zhao 
Ziyang  was  blamed  for  this.)  Furthermore,  after  June  4  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  became  even  more  insecure  and  unsure.  So  tighten- 
ing their  grips  on  things  including  "Hong  Kong  arrangements" 
have  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  far  as  the  British  government  is  concerned,  it  is  behind  the 
Hong  Kong  government  only  superficially.  Once  its  own  interests 
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are  threatened,  it  will  invariably  back  out.  In  its  dealings  with 
China  over  the  "democracy"  issue  and  in  its  negotiations  with 
America  over  the  "Vietnamese  refugees"  issue  are  but  two  exam- 
ples. 

So  where  does  all  this  lead  to  regarding  Hong  Kong  and  its  5.8 
million  people's  destiny? 

Hong  Kong  People:  Key  to  Hong  Kong's  Future 

After  June  4,  most  of  the  people  in  Hong  Kong  did  not  think 
that  Hong  Kong  has  a  good  future.  By  one  estimation,  about  20% 
of  the  people  were  actively  planning  to  emigrate.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  majority  of  the  people  are  not  "qualified"  to  leave. 

The  sequence  of  events  which  led  to  the  British  government 
to  deny  Hong  Kong  citizens  full  citizenship  rights  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  signing  of  the  Sino-British  Joint  Accord  regard- 
ing the  future  of  Hong  Kong  have  already  alluded  to  a  "sell-out"  of 
Hong  Kong  by  the  British  government.  To  rely  on  the  British  to 
ensure  a  reasonable  future  for  Hong  Kong  is  unrealistic. 

After  June  4,  people  in  Hong  Kong  also  felt  that  they  could 
neither  rely  on  the  present  Chinese  leadership.  Many  purport  that 
the  only  hope  Hong  Kong  has  is  the  change  of  Chinese  leadership 
or  even  the  whole  political  system  in  China.  Of  course,  judging 
from  the  course  of  events  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1989,  that 
kind  of  thinking  is  not  entirely  wishful. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  will  have  to 
learn  to  rely  on  themselves.  It  is  difficult.  It  requires  personal 
sacrifices  for  many.  But  that  is  the  one  decision  people  in  Hong 
Kong  can  make  and  the  only  meaningful  thing  they  can  do.  Hong 
Kong  people  must  stand  up  together  and  fight  for  what  is  needed 
to  ensure  a  future  of  Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong  people  have  done  it  many  times  before  -  to  face 
and  to  overcome  awesome  challenges  and  hardships:  the  influx  of 
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refugees  from  the  mainland  between  1949  and  1951,  in  1962  and 
during  the  cultural  revolution;  the  U.  S.  trade  embargo  during  the 
Korean  war;  the  oil  crisis  in  1973;  the  collapse  of  the  property 
market  in  1981;  and,  the  collapse  of  the  stock  market  in  1987. 

Hong  Kong  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  financial  centers 
in  the  world.  It  has  the  second  busiest  container  port.  Volume- 
wise,  it  is  the  sixth  trading  entity  if  the  EEC  is  counted  as  one. 
Hong  Kong  must  capitalize  on  these  achievements  and  move  on. 

Hong  Kong  people  have  brought  forth  an  economic  miracle. 
It  must  now  be  examined  -  what  are  the  contributing  factors 
toward  this  success: 

a.  Hong  Kong  has  an  excellent  harbor  with  a  vast  hinterland 
having  one-quarter  of  the  world's  population. 

b.  It  has  a  very  effective  civil  service.  Rule  of  law  is  respected 
and  followed. 

c.  Its  citizens  enjoy  a  reasonable  amount  of  freedom.  It  has 
an  independent  judiciary  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
powers. 

d.  It  has  adopted  a  laissez-faire  policy.  The  Chinese  work 
ethic  therefore,  can  be  at  work  at  its  best. 

Hong  Kong  people  must  try  to  preserve  these  factors  and  one 
more  key  element:  democracy. 

According  to  the  Sino-British  Accord,  China  is  to  reclaim  Hong 
Kong  sovereignty  under  three  principles:  1)  "One  Country,  Two 
Systems";  2)  the  future  SAR  government  will  be  highly  autono- 
mous; and,  3)  Hong  Kong  people  will  govern  Hong  Kong.  I 
believe  these  are  very  crucial  ingredients  for  Hong  Kong's  future 
development.  In  order  to  make  these  work,  Hong  Kong  must 
have  a  fully  democratic  and  representative  government  estab- 
lished before  1997.    It  is  because  only  such  a  government  (with 
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100%  of  the  legislators  and  the  Chief  Executive  elected  by  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong  on  a  one-person-one-vote  basis)  can  pre- 
vent Hong  Kong  from  unnecessary  intervention  from  the  central 
government  in  Beijing.  It  is  also  true  that  only  a  government 
which  is  elected  by  its  people  will  be  answerable  to  them,  and 
hence,  willing  to  reflect  their  wishes  and  protect  their  basic  human 
rights.  Finally,  only  such  a  government  can  enhance  its  own 
citizens's  sense  of  participation  and  enjoy  their  support.  As  Hong 
Kong  develops,  it  needs  its  own  people's  full  participation. 

So  Hong  Kong  people  must  continue  to  fight  for  full  democ- 
racy. 

But  democracy  means  more  than  a  political  structure.  It  also 
means  that  ordinary  citizens  have  a  better  understanding  of  its  true 
spirit  and  be  willing  to  participate  in  such  a  system  and  to  ensure 
this  system  is  working  to  its  fullest  extent.  So  full-  scale  promotion 
of  democratic  education  is  another  thing  Hong  Kong  people  must 
do. 

This  is  a  very  crucial  period  of  time  in  Hong  Kong's  history. 
Hong  Kong  people  must  be  together  and  fight  for  what  is  needed 
for  its  future.  But  it  needs  friends  and  support  from  the  interna- 
tional community.  By  giving  your  support  to  Hong  Kong,  you  are 
helping  to  maintain  Hong  Kong  an  international  city.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  only  if  Hong  Kong  remains  an  international  city  that  it 
can  be  of  any  use  to  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  China  may 
or  may  not  know  it,  but  it  needs  Hong  Kong  to  reach  out  to  the 
outside  world.  The  rest  of  the  world  needs  Hong  Kong  to  reach 
China,  too! 

We  treasure  your  solidarity  with  us.  Please  respond  gener- 
ously. Thank  you  very  much. 


Hong  Kong:  Realities  and 
Prospects 


State  of  Affairs 

To  most  outsiders,  Hong  Kong,  traditionally  called  the  Pearl  of 
the  Orient,  is  a  beautiful  city.  It  is  a  shopping  paradise.  Even  for 
those  who  know  the  eventuality  of  Hong  Kong,  that  it  will  be 
returned  to  China  in  less  than  seven  years,  they  believe  Hong 
Kong  is  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself.  After  all,  Hong  Kong 
people  are  both  resilient  and  resolute.  In  the  past  forty  years, 
Hong  Kong  went  through  countless  spells  of  extreme  hardship  but 
it  has  gone  from  strength  to  strength.  In  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  financial  centers  in  the  world.  It  is  now  the  sixth 
largest  trading  centers  in  the  world,  if  EEC  is  counted  as  one. 
Surely  Hong  Kong  can  make  full  use  of  its  economic  strength  to 
ensure  its  future.  China  stands  to  benefit  if  Hong  Kong  continues 
to  be  stable  and  prosperous. 

But  this  is  not  the  true  picture  of  Hong  Kong.  Despite  its 
seeming  affluence,  Hong  Kong  citizens  are  leaving  in  the  thou- 
sands. Since  the  British  and  the  Chinese  governments  reached  an 
agreement  in  1984  regarding  the  future  of  Hong  Kong,  more  than 
200,000  citizens  have  emigrated,  a  great  majority  to  the  English- 
speaking  countries  in  the  west,  like  Canada  and  U.  S.  A.,  increas- 
ingly in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well.  According  to  a  gov- 
ernment report  published  in  early  May  1990,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  total  outflow  of  Hong  Kong  citizens  would  be  426,000  before 
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1996,  i.e.,  about  1  in  13  people  now  living  in  Hong  Kong  will  be 
gone.  This  is  indeed  shocking! 

Already,  the  brain  drain  problem  is  hurting  the  day  to  day 
running  of  Hong  Kong  seriously.  Hong  Kong  now  runs  like  a  big 
corporation.  It  relies  heavily  on  a  great  many  experienced  manag- 
ers and  countless  dedicated  professionals.  Increasingly,  both  the 
government  and  the  private  sector  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult 
to  combat  this  acute  manpower  shortage.  (There  will  be  93,000 
professional  vacancies  by  1996,  according  to  the  same  report.) 

For  those  who  decide  to  stay  a  little  bit  longer  and  for  the 
majority  who  does  not  have  the  resources  (both  skills  and  mone\  I 
to  go,  their  outlook  has  turned  extremely  laid  back,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  It  seems  that  all  they  care  about  now  is  to  do  the 
minimum  in  their  job  and  at  the  same  time,  try  their  best  to 
maximize  their  earnings  and  incomes. 

Take  the  civil  service  as  an  example.  For  so  many  years,  the 
civil  service  is  the  vital  force  to  keep  Hong  Kong  on  the  course  of 
development.  But  in  recent  months,  many  considered  it  a  destabi- 
lizing factor.  For  it  has  been  plagued  daily  with  industrial  actions 
or  threats  of  such  actions.  One  by  one,  civil  service  unions  have 
demanded  for  higher  pay,  better  promotion  prospects  and  im- 
proved working  conditions.  The  undesirable  elements  in  Hong 
Kong  as  well  as  from  across  the  border  certainly  take  advantage  of 
this  overall  morale  failure  in  Hong  Kong.  Serious  crime  rate 
surged  in  the  past  six  months  to  an  alarming  state.  Just  in  the 
recent  two  weeks,  a  fire  was  set  in  a  Chinese  restaurant  and  a 
private  club  adjacent  to  it,  causing  six  deaths  and  24  seriously 
injured.  The  residence  of  the  Police  Commissioner  was  burglar- 
ized. A  firebomb  was  thrown  at  a  police  station;  fortunately, 
causing  only  minor  damages.  All  this  makes  one  wonder  whether 
Hong  Kong  still  can  claim  that  it  is  one  of  the  safest  cities  in  the 
world. 
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Confidence  Crisis 

There  is  definitely  a  very  deep-seated  confidence  crisis 
amongst  Hong  Kong  citizens.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
communist  China  is  to  become  the  sovereign  state  of  Hong  Kong 
on  July  1,  1997. 

Back  in  September  1984,  when  the  Joint  Accord  regarding  the 
future  of  Hong  Kong  was  reached  by  the  two  governments  con- 
cerned, 81%  of  the  people  polled  (by  the  assessment  office  set  up 
by  the  Hong  Kong  government)  said  that  they  would  accept  the 
accord.  (Of  course,  the  alternative  is  that  there  will  be  no  accord 
and  China  will  just  take  back  Hong  Kong  according  to  its  liking.) 
If  we  study  the  contents  of  the  agreement,  we  have  to  admit  that  it 
is  not  bad  from  the  Hong  Kong  perspective.  It  outlines  how  China 
would  treat  Hong  Kong  after  1997  according  to  three  important 
principles:  (i)  "One  Country,  Two  Systems",  the  Chinese  system 
will  not  be  imposed  on  Hong  Kong;  (ii)  Hong  Kong  people  ruling 
Hong  Kong,  so  democracy  is  possible;  and,  (iii)  the  future  Special 
Administrative  Region  government  will  be  fully  autonomous,  with 
the  exception  that  the  central  government  will  take  care  of  Hong 
Kong's  defense  and  foreign  affairs  (excluding  trade). 

Soon,  China  decided  to  turn  this  "political  agreement"  into  a 
legal  document.  It  took  four  years  to  complete  the  job.  But  it  was 
the  process  itself  which  turned  out  to  be  a  nightmare  for  Hong 
Kong  people. 

All  along  during  the  Sino-British  negotiations  in  1982-1984, 
regarding  Hong  Kong's  future,  the  Beijing  leadership  time  and 
again  assured  Hong  Kong  citizens  that  their  views  and  wishes 
would  be  heard  and  honored.  But  in  the  years  that  followed, 
Hong  Kong  people  discovered  that  this  important  promise  never 
materialized.  For  example,  in  summer  of  1986  when  1.1  million 
Hong  Kong  citizens  expressed  their  strong  views  through  a  signa- 
ture campaign  that  China  should  not  build  a  nuclear  plant  in  Daya 
Bay,  40  kilometers  from  the  city  center  of  Hong  Kong,  China  went 
ahead  and  built  it.   (This  just  happened  after  the  Chernobyl  acci- 
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dent  in  April  1986.  If  a  similar  accident  should  happen  in  Daya 
Bay,  it  would  be  a  total  disaster  for  there  are  no  escape  routes  for 
the  six  million  inhabitants  of  Hong  Kong.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is 
behind  us. )  When  a  majority  of  Hong  Kong  citizens  and  the  Hong 
Kong  government  wanted  to  introduce  direct  election  in  the  legis- 
lature in  Hong  Kong  in  1988,  China  objected  vehemently.  So  the 
whole  idea  was  abandoned.  Finally,  despite  strong  protests  from 
all  Hong  Kong  sectors,  China  officially  promulgated  the  undemo- 
cratic Basic  Law  in  April  1990  which  only  grants  Hong  Kong 
one-third  democracy  in  the  legislature  in  1997.  It  did  not  only  go 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Hong  Kong  people,  but  it  also  deviated 
from  the  Sino-British  Joint  Accord  in  both  letter  and  spirit. 

But  Hong  Kong  citizens  dealt  with  the  most  severe  blow  with 
the  Beijing  massacre  on  June  4,  1989.  It  revealed  to  and  reminded 
the  Hong  Kong  people  (45%  of  which  fled  China  within  the  past 
40  years)  once  again  in  most  vivid  terms  just  what  the  communist 
regime  is  about.  The  regime  is  always  afraid  of  losing  its  power 
and  control.  The  leadership,  therefore,  can  never  accept  any 
challenges,  all  dissenting  voices  included.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
would  do  just  anything  to  hold  unto  their  authority  and  image. 
The  endless  political  movements  like  "The  Great  Leap  Forward" 
and  "The  Ten- Year  Great  Proletariat  Cultural  Revolution"  are  some 
very  solid  examples.  In  these  movements,  millions  of  lives  were 
wasted.  Human  dignity,  freedom  and  basic  rights  were  totally 
disregarded. 

So,  Hong  Kong  citizens  strongly  resent  the  Beijing  leadership. 
A  million  people  took  to  the  streets  to  express  their  strong  feelings 
on  two  consecutive  Sundays.  Naturally,  the  Chinese  leadership 
became  very  annoyed  and  uncomfortable.  They  were  convinced 
that  Hong  Kong  has  the  potential  of  becoming  "an  anti-  revolu- 
tionary base".  They  were  even  more  resolute  that  full  democracy 
should  not  be  granted  to  Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong  citizens  did  not  trust  the  present  sovereign  gov- 
ernment as  well. 
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When  the  British  government  decided  to  let  go  of  Hong  Kong, 
it  immediately  took  steps  to  get  rid  of  its  responsibilities  to  its 
citizens  in  Hong  Kong.  Through  the  British  Nationality  Order  in 
1986,  all  those  born  in  Hong  Kong  therefore,  have  to  become 
"British  nationals  overseas".  Strictly  speaking,  all  Hong  Kong  citi- 
zens are  made  "stateless"  by  the  order.  Right  now,  there  are  about 
8.5  million  citizens  in  former  British  colonies,  only  3.25  million 
living  in  Hong  Kong  are  deprived  the  right  of  entry  and  the  right 
of  abode  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  the  British  government 
decided  to  negotiate  a  future  for  Hong  Kong,  Hong  Kong  citizens 
were  never  consulted  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  their  destinies 
which  were  at  stake. 

In  the  12-year  transition  period  (1985-1997),  Britain  can  do  a 
lot  for  Hong  Kong.  It  can  establish  a  fully  democratic  government 
in  Hong  Kong.  It  can  make  proper  safeguards  on  citizens'  basic 
human  rights  and  freedom.  It  can  provide  a  full  British  passport  to 
all  Hong  Kong  citizens  to  assure  them  that  the  British  government 
assumes  full  constitutional  as  well  as  moral  responsibility  to  each 
and  everyone  of  its  citizens.  No,  the  British  government  did  not 
do  this  because  China  objected.  The  British  government  wants  to 
maintain  a  good  relationship  with  China  at  all  costs  because  of 
mutual  trade  benefits.  Despite  a  ban  by  the  European  Economic 
community  (EEC)  on  ministerial  contacts  between  China  and  any 
EEC  member  country  after  June  4,  1989,  the  British  government 
sent  their  Deputy  Financial  Minister  to  have  talks  with  China  in 
July. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  is  that  Hong  Kong  people  have 
lost  confidence  in  themselves.  They  do  not  think  that  they  can 
cope  with  the  eventuality  that  Hong  Kong  be  under  a  communist 
regime.  Yes,  Hong  Kong  people  together  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic miracle  in  Hong  Kong.  But  in  this  process  they  have  all 
turned  into  one  dimensional  beings.  The  colonial  system,  espe- 
cially its  educational  system,  has  only  given  all  its  citizens  a  "tunnel 
vision". 
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How  About  the  Church? 

The  church  in  Hong  Kong  is  not  immune  from  the  confidence 
crisis.  According  to  a  recent  survey  done  by  the  Hong  Kong 
Christian  Institute,  only  half  of  the  Christians  polled  said  that  they 
would  stay  in  Hong  Kong  after  1997.  Twenty  percent  said  that 
they  have  made  plans  or  making  plans  to  emigrate.  About  30% 
said  that  they  are  exploring  ways  to  leave.  One  denomination 
actually  used  funds  earned  from  their  kindergarten  school  to  assist 
their  pastors  to  leave. 

The  morale  problem  within  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  is  just  as 
serious.  A  question  often  asked  is,  "How  can  Christians  lose  their 
confidence  in  God  who  is  the  Lord  of  history?" 

For  evangelical  Christians,  they  were  never  taught  to  take  the 
context  seriously.  It  is  no  surprise  that  they  feel  very  comfortable 
at  the  existing  accustomed  system  and  way  of  life,  but  not  a 
changed  one. 

For  Christians  from  the  mainline  denominations,  their  Chris- 
tian education  was  very  minimal  and  hence,  their  faith  very  infan- 
tile. Their  leaders,  both  lay  and  ordained,  are  just  far  too  busy  in 
meetings  and  administrative  work.  You  will  be  utterly  astonished 
to  learn  that  the  churches  in  Hong  Kong  are  running  a  very  huge 
business  enterprise.  Together,  they  provide  more  than  60%  of  the 
social  welfare  work,  more  than  40%  of  the  schools  and  about  20% 
of  the  hospital  beds  in  Hong  Kong.  These  leaders  have  little  or  no 
time  to  do  any  reading  and  thinking.  Their  pastoral  work  is 
extremely  shabby,  to  say  the  least.  But  the  most  damaging  is  the 
fact  that  financially,  this  ecclesiastical  social  service  empire  has  to 
rely  on  government  funding  as  well  as  huge  donations  from  the 
business  tycoons.  Gradually,  most  denominational  leaders  and 
senior  clergymen  have  become  a  part  of  the  establishment.  They 
stand  to  gain  to  uphold  the  present  system  which  favors  the  rich 
and  the  powerful.  The  prophetic  voice  of  the  church  is  therefore, 
extremely  weak.  In  recent  years,  there  were  occasional  reports  by 
the  mass  media  in  Hong  Kong  that  individual  clergymen  were 
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suppressed  by  their  church  elders  because  they  were  critical  of  the 
local  "establishment",  or  too  concerned  with  the  direction  for 
Hong  Kong's  future  development. 

Hong  Kong  Citizens  as  Key  to  its  Future 

If  Hong  Kong  citizens  cannot  rely  on  the  Chinese  nor  the 
British  governments  to  work  out  a  future  for  them,  then  they  must 
learn  to  rely  on  themselves.  Yes,  the  task  is  extremely  difficult  but 
history  tells  us  that  nothing  is  impossible.  Hong  Kong  citizens 
must  accept  the  fact  that  nothing  is  impossible.  Hong  Kong  citi- 
zens must  accept  the  fact  that  Hong  Kong  will  go  back  to  China. 
There  should  not  be  any  question  about  the  "One  Country"  con- 
cept. But  Hong  Kong  citizens  must  insist  on  the  "Two  Systems" 
concept  as  well.  That  is  to  say,  the  political,  economic  and  legal 
system  in  the  mainland  should  not  be  imposed  on  Hong  Kong. 
Furthermore,  Hong  Kong  citizens  should  have  full  rights  to  elect 
the  Hong  Kong  government  after  1997.  After  all,  these  are  all 
stipulated  in  the  Sino-British  Accord. 

The  confidence  crisis,  of  course,  revealed  to  us  that  few  Hong 
Kong  citizens  are  willing  to  stand-up  and  be  accounted  for.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  confidence  crisis  is  a  crisis  of  identity.  Hong 
Kong  citizens  have  very  vague  or  even  no  sense  of  belonging.  Of 
course,  the  colonial  system  and  the  British  government  have  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  this.  Therefore,  1997  provides  a 
golden  opportunity  for  Hong  Kong  to  change  course.  Hong  Kong 
must  concentrate  to  develop  a  system  whereby  citizens  feel  that 
for  better  or  for  worse,  they  belong  to  Hong  Kong.  In  this  recon- 
struction process,  Hong  Kong  citizens  must  develop  fully  as  hu- 
man beings.  These  should  include  at  least  capabilities  to  think 
and  to  make  responsible  decisions  independently  and  they  should 
have  the  commitment  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. 

In  real  terms,  the  most  urgent  task  in  Hong  Kong  is  therefore, 
to  create  a  democratic  culture.  For  only  such  a  culture  can  recre- 
ate the  value  and  dignity  of  every  person;  can  reaffirm  that  citizens 
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are  the  centers  and  not  the  periphery  of  any  society.  As  such,  the 
government  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  any  society.  It  is 
there  to  perform  certain  functions  as  prescribed  by  law  and  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  strive  for  the  good  of  the  whole  society  and  for  the 
well-being  of  all  its  citizens.  A  democratic  culture  enables  all 
citizens  to  live  freely,  free  from  fear  and  unnecessary  interference. 
Therefore,  a  democratic  culture  also  include  a  fully  representative 
and  democratic  government  whereby  the  chief  executive  and  all 
legislators  must  be  elected  by  all  citizens  on  a  one-person-one- 
vote  basis;  and  that  an  independent  judiciary  must  be  upheld  at 
all  costs.  For  only  such  a  government  is  an  open  government  that 
can  protect  its  citizens'  basic  human  rights  sufficiently,  that  is 
willing  to  reflect  the  views  and  wishes  of  its  citizens  and  be 
answerable  to  them.  Furthermore,  only  such  a  government  can 
enhance  citizens'  participation  and  belonging  on  which  the  future 
development  of  Hong  Kong  greatly  depends. 

What  Can  the  Church  Do? 

The  church  in  Hong  Kong  must  affirm  that  it  is  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  Kairos.  It  must  seek  new  ways  to  contribute  to  the 
whole  social  process  leading  to  1997  and  beyond. 

But  first,  the  church  must  overhaul  its  understanding:  the 
church  must  not  be  for  self  gains,  for  the  edification  of  its  own 
empire.  But  rather,  the  church  is  in  Hong  Kong  to  serve  and  to 
find  new  ways  to  respond  to  societal  as  well  as  individual  needs. 
The  church  is  Hong  Kong  has  too  long  been  identifying  with  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful.  It  must  now  choose  to  be  with  the 
masses  especially  to  enable  those  who  must  stay  in  Hong  Kong  to 
speak  up  and  fight  for  a  fairer  arrangement  for  their  future.  The 
church  must  seek  ways  to  actively  support  the  democratic  move- 
ment and  all  efforts  to  create  a  democratic  culture  in  Hong  Kong. 
Traditionally,  churches  in  Hong  Kong  spend  far  too  little  on  theo- 
logical education.  (Perhaps  less  than  1%  of  the  total  support  for 
the  dozens  of  denominational  offices  and  close  to  1,000  parishes 
and  congregations.)  Churches  must  give  full  support  to  seminar- 
ies and  all  efforts  in  laity  education. 
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What  Does  the  Hong  Kong  Christian  Institute  Do? 

Founded  in  September  1988  by  120  Christian  leaders  in  Hong 
Kong,  Hong  Kong  Christian  Institute  attempts  to  work  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Hong  Kong  Church  and  enable  Christians  and 
churches  to  make  significant  and  relevant  contributions  to  Hong 
Kong's  overall  development. 

First,  we  aim  to  enable  individual  Christians  to  think,  to  think 
independently  and  theologically.  We  organize  regular  theological 
fora.  We  publish  a  bimonthly  theological  journal  entitled  "Reflec- 
tion, two  series  of  books:  one  on  "Church  and  Society"  and  the 
other  on  "Faith  and  Life".  Also  our  staff  are  invited  frequently  to 
preach,  to  speak  and  to  be  leaders  of  courses  and  seminars. 

Second,  we  try  to  strengthen  the  nurturing  dynamic  of  the 
church  by  assisting  Christians  and  churches  to  establish  study, 
prayer,  action  and  sharing  cell-groups.  We  believe  that  the  "fel- 
lowship" life  and  experience  of  Christians  today  are  of  utmost 
importance.  The  traditional  supportive  systems  seem  to  have  all 
broken  down.  This  explains  why  the  morale  fails  at  all  levels  in 
the  Hong  Kong  society  today. 

Third,  we  provide  resources  in  civic,  political  and  democratic 
education  to  high  schools  by  publishing  a  series  of  packages  of 
materials.  We  respond  to  key  events  and  public  policies  at  the 
idea  level.  We  are  also  trying  to  help  mode  a  practical  vision  for 
Hong  Kong's  future  from  the  Christian  perspective. 

Fourth,  we  constantly  solicit  international  attention  and  sup- 
port for  Hong  Kong.  A  genuine,  stable  and  prosperous  Hong 
Kong  is  not  only  good  for  its  six  million  inhabitants,  but  it  is  also 
vital  to  the  development  and  modernization  of  China  and  indeed 
beneficial  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  deserves  your  full  support 
and  friendship. 

It  is  true  that  almost  all  people  in  Hong  Kong  feel  deep  in  their 
hearts  that  Hong  Kong  has  a  rather  gloomy  future.    But  we  still 
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have  almost  seven  years  before  it  is  under  the  communist  rule. 
China  may  undergo  a  great  deal  of  changes  in  the  next  seven 
years,  too.  So,  we  must  not  give  up.  Instead,  we  should  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  and  take  on  these  challenges  we  have  in  front  of  us. 
This  is  what  it  means  to  have  faith  in  God.  This  is  the  faith  of  our 
fathers.  This  should  be  our  faith,  too! 


The  Other  Side  of  Hong  Kong 


Introduction 

Hong  Kong  is  known  to  the  world  mostly  through  the  eyes  of 
tourists.  Millions  of  people  visit  Hong  Kong  annually.  In  1990, 
there  were  5.9  million  tourists  who  visited  Hong  Kong.  To  the 
majority  of  tourists,  Hong  Kong  really  rises  up  to  its  name,  the 
"fragrant  harbour".  Its  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour  is 
spectacular.  Its  services,  both  public  and  personal  are  well-  or- 
dered. It  is  a  shopping  paradise.  (HK$40  billion  was  spent  by 
tourists  in  Hong  Kong  in  1989)  Indeed  Hong  Kong  is  the  Pearl  of 
the  Orient. 

Hong  Kong  is  also  known  to  the  world  through  the  eyes  of 
international  business  people.  Hong  Kong's  telecommunications 
are  amongst  the  most  advanced  in  the  world.  Hong  Kong  has  a 
very  efficient  government  and  a  most  dependable  and  talented 
work  force.  The  overall  environment  is  very  conducive  to  invest- 
ment. All  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  financial  centres  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  vibrant  city. 

However,  Hong  Kong  is  far  from  perfect.  There  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go  for  it  to  become  a  just,  participatory  and  sustainable 
society.  The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  show  some  inher- 
ent weaknesses  of  Hong  Kong.  These  are  the  key  areas  Hong 
Kong  needs  to  improve  if  it  wants  to  be  further  developed. 
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Affluent,  Yet  Fruits  Not  Shared  By  All 

When  Britain  acquired  Hong  Kong  in  1841,  its  Foreign  Secre- 
tary described  Hong  Kong  as  "a  barren  rock...  a  barren  island  with 
hardly  a  house  built  on  it".  But  this  picture  changed  drastically  as 
a  result  of  constant  migrants  from  the  mainland  of  China.  In  the 
1870's,  Hong  Kong  had  started  to  serve  as  a  vital  gateway  between 
the  western  world  and  China.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was 
already  a  famous  entrepot.  In  the  last  50  years,  Hong  Kong 
experienced  many  ups  and  downs.  The  Second  World  War,  the 
Chinese  Civil  Wars  in  1947-49,  the  Korean  War  in  1950-53,  the 
incessant  political  movements  in  China  especially  the  proletariat 
cultural  revolution,  (1966-1976),  caused  very  serious  interruptions 
on  Hong  Kong's  development.  But  despite  all  this,  because  of 
Hong  Kong  people's  determination  and  resilience,  Hong  Kong 
developed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Hong  Kong  has  become  one  of 
the  world's  leading  financial  centres.  In  1990,  Hong  Kong  ranked 
number  8  in  terms  of  total  exports  (No. 5  if  EC  is  counted  as  one. 
The  order  is  EC,  U.S.A.,  Japan,  Canada  and  Hong  Kong). 

Despite  the  fact  it  has  no  natural  resources  Hong  Kong's 
economic  achievement  brings  affluence  to  its  people.  In  1990, 
according  to  Asia  Week,  Gross  National  Product  per  capita  in 
Hong  Kong  was  US$11,000,  only  after  Japan  and  Brunei  in  Asia. 

Do  all  the  5.7  million  people  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  unique 
success  which  was  brought  about  literally  by  their  own  sweat  and 
blood?  The  answer  is  negative. 

According  to  Hong  Kong  government  figures  in  1990,  there 
were  still  330,000  people  living  in  squatter  huts  on  the  hillsides; 
32,100  living  on  small  boats;  52,000  Vietnamese  living  in  camps 
and  4,000  "caged  men"  (They  are  single,  mostly  elderly  men  living 
in  apartments  of  roughly  600  square  feet.  In  one  apartment  there 
would  be  15  three-tiered  bunk-beds.  Each  person  occupied  one. 
This  is  where  he  sleeps  and  stores  all  his  belongings.  Since  most 
would  build  a  fence  around  their  own  bed  space,  the  whole 
apartment  looks  like  it  is  full  of  cages,  hence  the  word  "caged 
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men".)    Also,  there  are  hundreds  of  street-  sleepers.    The  living 
conditions  of  all  these  people  are  appalling! 

Despite  Hong  Kong's  economic  development  in  recent  years, 
the  standard  of  living  or  the  quality  of  life  of  the  masses  has  not 
showed  a  marked  improvement.  Basically  this  is  due  to  the  tax 
policies  in  Hong  Kong.  Greatly  influenced  by  the  big  business, 
Hong  Kong  has  adopted  a  low  tax  structure  (the  maximum  corpo- 
rate tax  is  16.5%,  both  profits  tax  and  salaries  tax  are  15%  maxi- 
mum). Openly,  the  government  maintains  that  a  higher  tax  rate 
would  drive  away  foreign  investors.  So  to  meet  the  annual  in- 
crease of  spending,  the  government  decides  to  increase  indirect 
taxes.  (The  government  is  planning  to  introduce  sales  tax  in  two 
years.)  We  all  know  that  indirect  tax  hits  the  poor  a  lot  harder  than 
the  rich.  Take  cigarette  tax  as  an  example.  Before  March,  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  cost  HK$12.5.  The  government  decided  to  increase 
its  tax  by  200%  in  order  to  have  an  extra  income  of  HK$19  billion 
a  year.  That  means  a  factory  worker  whose  average  income  is 
HK$5,200  per  month  will  have  to  pay  around  $350  more  (or  7%  of 
this  monthly  income)  on  cigarettes  if  he  smokes  a  pack  a  day. 
While  an  office  manager  who  earns  HK$40,000  will  pay  only  less 
than  1%  more).  Many  believe  Hong  Kong  government's  rapid 
increase  in  indirect  tax  and  rates,  postage,  etc.  and  its  approval  of 
big  increase  of  public  transportation  fares  are  the  major  contribut- 
ing factor  towards  Hong  Kong's  high  inflation  rate  (estimated  at 
12.5%  for  1991). 

The  Hong  Kong  government  seems  to  be  less  committed  in 
the  provision  of  public  as  well  as  social  services  to  the  wider 
community.  "Privatization"  is  the  order  of  the  day  (first  railway, 
then  housing,  hospitals,  and  so  on).  It's  been  a  long  tradition  that 
social  services  are  provided  to  the  general  public  at  a  nominal 
charge.  Now  the  government  wants  to  recover  the  real  costs 
through  charging  substantial  fees.  All  this  is  bad  news  for  the 
lower  class.  Again,  because  of  strong  objection  from  the  business 
community,  the  provident  fund  scheme  has  not  been  made  com- 
pulsory, not  even  to  say  a  comprehensive  social  security  system 
like  that  of  Singapore. 
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While  the  business  and  professional  communities  represent 
perhaps  only  3%  of  the  5.7  million,  they  have  amassed  great 
wealth  in  the  course  of  rapid  economic  development  in  Hong 
Kong.  They  enjoy  incredible  privileges.  But  the  less  educated 
and  the  working  class  are  struggling  daily  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet.  (According  to  a  recent  poll  by  a  local  newspaper,  25%  of  the 
people  in  Hong  Kong  considered  themselves  on  the  brink  of 
poverty.)  The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  ever  widening 
in  Hong  Kong  as  a  result  of  its  government  being  controlled  by  the 
former. 

Free,  Yet  Its  Citizens  Are  Deprived  of  Fundamental 
Rights  and  Freedoms 

Superficially,  Hong  Kong  people  are  enjoying  a  broad  scope 
of  freedoms.  But  in  reality,  this  scope  falls  far  below  international 
standards.  By  the  government's  own  reckoning,  there  are  20 
places  in  the  Hong  Kong  laws  which  contravene  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (ICCPR).  Britain  became  a 
signatory  nation  in  both  the  ICCPR  and  the  International  Covenant 
on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  (ICESCR)  in  1976.  This 
includes  many  Draconian  laws,  such  as  the  Public  Order  Ordi- 
nance and  the  Film  Censorship  Bill.  The  controversial  Film  Cen- 
sorship Bill  aims  to  deter  local  people  from  antagonizing  Chinese 
authorities.  The  Public  Order  Ordinance  is  an  effective  means  to 
crush  dissenting  views.  It  states  that  public  gatherings,  including 
the  use  of  loud-hailer  in  public  must  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  who  can  lay  down  any  stipulations  he  thinks  fit. 

Hong  Kong  people  are  deprived  of  full  political  rights.  The 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong  is  sent  from  London.  He  appoints  his  top 
advisors  to  form  the  Executive  Council  which  makes  all  important 
policy  decisions.  The  legislature,  which  makes  all  laws  and  con- 
trols government  spending,  has  always  been  government  control- 
led, although  in  September  1991,  the  1.7  million  registered  voters 
in  Hong  Kong  can  elect  18  out  of  60  legislators.  The  people  of 
Hong  Kong  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  nationality.  As  a  result  of 
the  Nationality  Act  in  1981  and  the  Hong  Kong  (British  National- 
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ity)  Order  in  1986,  the  3-25  million  people  who  were  born  in  Hong 
Kong  have  been  made  "British  nationals  overseas".  They  are  not 
full  British  citizens.  Although  ethnically  and  culturally  speaking 
they  are  Chinese,  they  are  not  considered  Chinese  nationals  until 
after  1997.  That  is,  in  this  transitional  period  (1985-1997)  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  do  not  have  any  national  status. 

But  the  most  important  point  which  must  be  raised  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  were  not  consulted  during  the 
whole  process  of  Sino-British  negotiations  regarding  the  future  of 
Hong  Kong.  Here  obviously,  they  were  not  talking  about  the 
future  of  a  piece  of  territory,  but  more  importantly  the  future  and 
the  livelihood  of  the  people  who  live  in  this  territory.  This  is  a 
direct  contravension  of  Article  I  of  both  International  Covenants 
which  say  that  all  peoples  have  the  right  of  self-determination. 

Because  of  public  pressure,  the  Hong  Kong  government  de- 
cided to  enact  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  October,  1989.  But  because  of 
strong  objection  from  the  Chinese  government,  the  draft  is  still 
being  considered.  Many  fear  that  when  it  will  be  passed  later,  the 
Bill  will  be  so  watered  down  that  it  cannot  be  an  effective  measure 
to  safeguard  citizens'  basic  human  rights,  especially  after  1997. 

First,  the  scope  of  this  bill  is  limited.  It  will  only  include 
provisions  of  the  ICCPR,  but  not  those  of  the  ICESCR.  Amongst 
many  vital  implications,  one  is  most  obvious.  People  in  Hong 
Kong  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  social  security  (Article  9). 

Second,  because  of  Chinese  vehement  objection,  the  Bill  will 
not  be  given  supreme  status.  It  will  be  treated  as  another  piece  of 
legislation. 

Third,  it  looks  like  it  will  not  be  entrenched  either.  So  just  like 
any  law,  the  future  legislature  can  have  it  repealed  easily. 

In  sum,  Hong  Kong  respects  the  "Rule  of  Law".  There  are 
obvious  drawbacks  and  inadequacies  in  the  Hong  Kong  laws 
regarding  the  safeguarding  of  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms. 
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However,  the  law  enforcement  bodies  have  shown  restraint  in 
applying  them,  giving  its  citizens  enough  breathing  space  in  their 
day  to  day  life.  But  when  China  takes  over  in  1997,  it  may  be  a 
completely  different  ball  game.  Furthermore,  since  China  is  not  a 
signatory  nation  to  both  international  covenants  on  human  rights, 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  monitor  the  human  rights  condi- 
tions in  Hong  Kong  after  1997.  This  was  the  key  concern  raised  by 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  meeting  in  April  1991  in  New 
York.  Since  the  British  government  has  gotten  used  to  giving  in  to 
Chinese  demands,  it  is  well  recognized  that  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
Britain  will  ignore  the  urge  and  the  recommendations  that  it  must 
try  to  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  human  rights  of  Hong  Kong 
citizens  after  1997. 

Future  Guaranteed,  Yet  There  is  an  Unprecendented 
Confidence  Crisis  in  Hong  Kong 

The  most  senior  ranking  officials  from  China,  Britain  and 
Hong  Kong  maintain  that  the  future  of  Hong  Kong  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration  signed  in  December  1984.  In 
fact  the  Hong  Kong  Governor  has  taken  no  less  than  six  overseas 
trips  to  sell  Hong  Kong  to  European,  American  and  Australian 
entrepreneurs  assuring  them  that  Hong  Kong's  future  is  secured 
because  the  Joint  Declaration  is  its  "bulwark". 

But  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  see  this  very  differently.  In  the 
report  given  by  the  government's  assessment  office  in  November 
of  1984,  81%  of  Hong  Kong  people  said  that  they  would  accept  the 
Joint  Declaration.  But  according  to  two  polls  taken  in  July  and 
August  of  1987,  such  percentages  dropped  to  22  and  21  respec- 
tively. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  Deng  Xiaop- 
ing's  ambitious  modernization  programs  introduced  in  1979  and 
the  overall  open  policies  enchanted  the  Hong  Kong  people.  Fur- 
thermore, during  the  Sino-British  negotiations  in  1982-1984,  the 
supreme  leaders  in  China  pledged  time  and  again  that  they  would 
honor  the  wishes  of  the  Hong  Kong  people. 
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Their  pledges  were  put  to  the  test  soon  after.  In  July  1986,  just 
three  months  after  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  plant  accident,  China 
announced  that  it  would  build  a  nuclear  plant  in  Daya  Bay,  just  40 
kilometers  from  Kowloon.  Hong  Kong  people  naturally  were 
very  concerned.  So  in  three  weeks,  1.1  million  people  expressed 
their  objection  through  a  signature  campaign.  China  did  not  lis- 
ten, but  went  ahead  and  built  it. 

The  Hong  Kong  government,  acting  on  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  people  in  Hong  Kong  was  all  set  to  introduce  direct 
elections  in  its  legislature  in  1988.  But  because  of  vehement 
objections  from  China,  the  Hong  Kong  government  gaved  in. 

Hong  Kong  people  became  discouraged  further  when  the 
elder  statesmen  forced  the  reform-minded  Hu  Yaobang,  their 
handpicked  General  Secretary,  out  of  office  in  January  1987! 

Then,  during  the  drafting  of  the  Basic  Law  (the  mini-constitu- 
tion for  post  1997  Hong  Kong),  Hong  Kong  people  discovered  the 
Joint  Declaration  could  not  be  a  document  to  guarantee  Hong 
Kong's  future.  In  crucial  places,  the  Chinese  interpret  it  very 
differently  from  what  is  understood  by  the  Hong  Kong  people. 

a.  The  Joint  Declaration  states  that  the  future  Hong  Kong 
legislature  "shall  be  constituted  by  elections".  Hong 
Kong's  understanding  is  that  all  Hong  Kong  people  will 
have  a  part  to  elect  their  own  legislators.  But  the  Chinese 
maintains  that  there  are  many  forms  of  elections.  "Ap- 
pointment" is  one  form  of  election.  Indeed  China  has  its 
own  way  of  electing  their  leaders.  So  China  maintains  that 
Hong  Kong  should  not  follow  the  western  way  of  univer- 
sal franchise  (election  on  a  one-person-one-  vote  basis)! 

b.  The  Joint  Declaration  says  that  before  1997  "it  is  the 
British-Hong  Kong  government's  responsibility  to  admin- 
ister Hong  Kong  with  the  object  of  maintaining  and  pre- 
serving its  economic  prosperity  and  social  stability,  and 
the  Chinese  government  will  give  full  cooperation".  When 
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the  British  government  tried  to  exercise  this  by  introducing 
the  right  of  abode  scheme  (attempting  to  keep  50,000  key 
personnel  by  granting  them  and  their  family  members  full 
British  passports),  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  spend  HK$127 
billion  to  build  a  new  airport  and  to  improve  on  the  port 
and  highway  facilities,  China  became  furious.  To  China, 
"cooperation"  means  whatever  major  decisions  the  British- 
Hong  Kong  government  makes  during  the  transition  pe- 
riod, China  must  first  be  consulted.  Furthermore,  a  con- 
sensus must  be  reached.  This  is  why  the  building  of  the 
New  airport  in  Chek  Lap  Kok  has  been  put  on  hold, 
because  China  has  not  given  its  blessings. 

The  Joint  Declaration  is  a  political  agreement.  China  spent 
four  and  a  half  years  to  put  it  into  a  legal  document.  This  is  the 
Basic  Law.  When  carefully  scrutinized,  the  Basic  Law  deviates  in 
crucial  places  from  the  Joint  Declaration  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 
That  being  the  case,  how  can  one  hope  that  what  has  been  laid 
down  in  the  Joint  Declaration,  and  crucial  to  Hong  Kong's  future 
(e.g.  Hong  Kong's  autonomy)  will  materialize?  But  it  was  the 
downfall  of  Zhao  Ziyang  in  May  1989,  and  the  extreme  tragic- 
events  in  Tiananmen  Square  on  June  4,  1989  and  its  aftermath 
which  inflicted  the  most  severe  blow  to  Hong  Kong  people. 

So,  there  is  an  unprecedented  confidence  crisis  in  Hong 
Kong.  Most  of  those  who  have  the  money,  skills  or  relations  have 
emigrated  or  are  planning  to  do  so.  Between  1984-1989,  150,000 
have  left.  In  1990,  62,000  did  so.  The  government  predicted  that 
by  1996,  426,000  Hong  Kong  citizens  would  have  migrated. 

The  majority  of  those  who  cannot  leave  or  are  not  planning  to 
do  so  are  suffering  from  a  low  morale,  probably  the  worst  ever  in 
Hong  Kong's  150  years  history  as  a  port-city.  This  is  very  much 
evidenced  by  the  surge  in  the  crime  rate  and  the  incessant  indus- 
trial actions  taken  by  the  various  civil  servants.  The  overall  mood 
in  Hong  Kong  is  that  everybody  is  for  himself  or  herself.  You  just 
don't  see  any  caring  spirit  around  town,  observed  one  young 
pastor.    Many  are  afraid  that  if  this  should  continue,  Hong  Kong 
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may  disintegrate.  One  newspaper  editorial  commented  not  too 
long  ago  that  Hong  Kong's  is  like  a  big  corporation.  When  it  loses 
so  many  experienced  managers  and  professionals  (Hong  Kong 
government  predicted  by  1996,  there  will  be  93,000  vacancies 
amongst  professionals  and  managers),  it  will  break  down  some- 
day. 

With  all  this,  we  can  legitimately  challenge  the  official  story 
that  Hong  Kong's  future  is  guaranteed. 

Its  Church  Weil-Run,  But  Irrelevant  to  the 
Social  Process 

This  is  a  rough  picture  of  the  Christian  church  in  Hong  Kong. 

Eight  percent  of  the  total  population  are  Christians,  about 
250,000  Roman  Catholics  and  230,000  Protestants  (80,000  from 
mainline  denominations  or  members  of  the  Hong  Kong  Christian 
Council;  100,000  are  evangelicals;  and  50,000  are  from  inde- 
pendent congregations  with  no  denominational  affiliations).  On 
the  whole,  the  churches  in  Hong  Kong  are  well-organized  and 
smoothly  run. 

Together,  they  run  approximately  1 ,000  parishes  or  worship 
centres.  Many  of  the  congregations  operate  kindergartens,  study 
halls,  social  centres  and  the  like.  There  are  also  100  Christian 
groups  or  para-church  organizations,  and  15  seminaries  and  Bible 
schools. 

The  churches  in  Hong  Kong  are  very  busy.  Pastors  and  lay 
leaders  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  committee  and  board  meet- 
ings. The  evangelicals  are  busy  with  church  growth,  the  planting 
of  new  worship  centres  in  the  new  towns,  and  massive  crusades 
(featuring  Billy  Graham  or  Louis  Palau).  The  ecumenicals  are 
busy  with  the  provision  of  social  services  to  the  wider  community. 
More  than  60%  of  the  social  work-related  services,  more  than  40% 
of  the  high  schools,  primary  schools  and  kindergartens  as  well  as 
about  20%  of  the  hospital  beds  belong  to  Hong  Kong  churches  or 
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church  organizations.    One  can  say  that  the  churches  in  Hong 
Kong  is  run  just  like  a  big  enterprise! 

Since  the  church  leaders  are  so  busy  running  this  big  enter- 
prise, there  is  no  time  to  think,  and  there  is  no  time  to  really  do  a 
thorough  job  in  Christian  education.  Theological  education  (both 
the  training  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  lay  people)  is  neglected.  There 
is  an  abject  poverty  of  theological  thinking. 

There  is  more  to  this.  Since  the  churches  have  to  rely  so  much 
on  the  wealthy  for  donations  and  the  government  for  providing 
funds,  they  have  become  a  staunch  supporter  and  partner  of  the 
societal  establishment  (or  some  may  say  the  churches  in  Hong 
Kong  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  establishment).  Their  primary  objec- 
tive is  therefore  to  preserve  stability,  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  so 
to  speak.  No  wonder  then  from  time  to  time,  there  are  reports 
about  suppression  of  socially  active  clergymen.  A  general  ten- 
dency of  isolation  of  theologians  and  "prophets"  within  the  church 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  church  in  Hong  Kong. 

In  this  critical  period  of  time  in  Hong  Kong's  history,  it  is 
expected  that  the  church  should  use  its  influence  to  play  a  key  role 
in  providing  leadership  and  direction.  Many  do  turn  to  the  church 
for  comfort  and  guidance.  On  both  counts,  the  traditional  church 
fails  miserably.  The  basic  reason  is  that  what  the  church  had  been 
doing  all  along  was  quite  irrelevant  to  the  social  process. 

What  Hong  Kong  needs  most  now  is  a  new  social  strategy. 
The  old  one  came  out  from  an  elitist  background,  that  let  the 
wealthy  and  the  best  educated  get  what  they  want;  and  they 
would  try  to  keep  Hong  Kong  running  and  more  benefits  would 
be  siphoned  from  the  masses.  This  may  work  well  in  an  archaic 
colonial  system. 

But  Hong  Kong  will  be  in  an  entirely  different  ball  game  in 
1997.  On  July  1,  1997,  Hong  Kong  will  become  a  Special  Admin- 
istrative Region  of  China,  i.e.  neither  London  nor  Beijing  will  send 
officials  to  rule  Hong  Kong.  According  to  the  Sino-British  Accord, 
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Hong  Kong  people  will  be  in  charge.  In  order  for  this  to  work  out, 
the  general  public  must  be  aware  of  their  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties. Hong  Kong  people  must  be  given  genuine  opportunities  of 
participation  in  public  and  government  affairs.  The  most  urgent 
task  now  is  public  education.  This  is  civic  or  political  or  demo- 
cratic education.  The  church  could  do  something  about  it.  For  a 
quarter  of  Hong  Kong's  population  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
church. 

Another  important  factor  to  make  Hong  Kong's  future  work  is 
to  ensure  the  full  implementation  of  the  Joint  Declaration  in  letter 
and  in  spirit.  There  are  signs  showing  that  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  British  governments  have  more  important  ideas  than  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Joint  Declaration.  The  Chinese  government  wants 
full  control  of  Hong  Kong  and  its  people.  From  this  view  human 
rights  and  freedom  (especially  press  freedom  and  intellectual  free- 
dom) are  only  secondary.  The  British  want  a  bigger  share  of  the 
Chinese  market.  So  they  tend  to  give  in  to  Chinese  demands. 

The  church,  with  no  political  ambitions,  could  act  as  a  referee. 
At  least  the  church  could  play  an  active  advocacy  role  relative  to 
human  rights  and  justice. 

Fortunately,  there  are  Christians  or  newly-formed  Christian 
groups  who  are  fully  aware  of  these  two  societal  needs  and  who 
decide  to  do  something  about  them.  They  are  the  creative  minor- 
ity within  the  institutional  church  and  are  gaining  momentum. 

Conclusion 

This  is  an  attempt  to  uncover  some  of  the  crucial  facts  and 
happenings  in  Hong  Kong  which  few  people,  local  people  in- 
cluded, are  aware  of.  Hong  Kong  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
more  just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society.  Hong  Kong's 
experience  might  be  of  great  value  to  other  developing  countries 
in  the  world.  But  first  we  must  tackle  the  few  pressing  problems: 
the  ever- widening  gap  between  the  "haves  and  have-nots";  the 
inadequate  safeguards  for  citizens'  human  rights  and  freedoms  as 
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well  as  the  general  apathy  of  its  people.  The  church  has  the 
potential  to  be  a  vital  catalytic  agent  of  changes  and  further  devel- 
opment. If  it  carries  too  many  heavy  institutional  problems  and 
cannot  move,  then  individual  Christians  and  Christian  groups  and 
even  concerned  secular  groups  must  do  the  job. 

To  conclude  this  lengthy  presentation,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  pray  for  Hong  Kong  and  support  all  local  efforts  in  trying  to 
make  Hong  Kong  a  more  humane  place.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Whither  the  Hong  Kong 
Experiment 


The  Experiment:  Meaning  and  Implications 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1997,  Hong  Kong,  now  a  British  Crown 
colony,  will  go  back  to  China.  According  to  the  Sino-British  Joint 
Declaration  regarding  the  future  of  Hong  Kong  signed  in  1984  and 
tabled  at  the  United  Nations,  after  1997,  Hong  Kong  will  not  be 
ruled  directly  by  the  Chinese  government.  Rather,  it  will  form  its 
own  government  with  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  except  for 
defense  and  foreign  affairs.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Chinese 
systems  will  not  be  imposed  on  Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong  can 
maintain  its  present  social,  economic  and  legal  systems  as  well  as 
its  way  of  life  for  50  years  after  1997.  This  is  the  "One  Country, 
Two  Systems"  concept  created  by  Deng  Xiaoping,  the  supreme 
Chinese  leader.  It's  considered  to  be  an  experiment  because  it's 
never  been  done  before  in  recent  history. 

The  major  reason  why  China  wants  this  experiment  is  its 
paramount  concern  over  "the  territorial  integrity"  of  China.  It  is  a 
stated  national  goal  that  China  not  only  wants  to  have  its  sover- 
eignty extended  to  Hong  Kong,  but  to  Macau  (a  Portuguese  en- 
clave) and  to  Taiwan  as  well.  The  Chinese  leadership  recognized 
right  away  that  should  they  impose  the  communist  system  into 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  or  Macau,  these  "capitalist"  societies  would 
be  killed  overnight. 
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From  the  economic  perspective,  China  realizes  that  it  gets  at 
least  one-third  of  its  foreign  exchange  from  Hong  Kong.  Hong 
Kong's  investors  provide  2,000,000  job  opportunities  for  the  peo- 
ple in  Hong  Kong's  neighboring  Guangdong  Province.  Report- 
edly, one-tenth  of  the  Chinese  population  depend  directly  or 
indirectly  on  Hong  Kong  and  Hong  Kong's  investment  in  China. 
Hong  Kong  is  a  crucial  support  base  for  the  Chinese  ambitious 
modernization  programs.  In  sum,  China  stands  to  gain  the  most  if 
it  keeps  Hong  Kong  a  vital  financing  and  business  servicing  cen- 
ter. 

There  are  other  ramifications  of  this  "Hong  Kong  Experiment" 
too! 

First,  the  Sino-British  Accord  itself  shows  a  way  to  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes.  Negotiations  can  replace 
wars. 

Second,  it  shows  a  way  of  co-existence  for  peoples  with 
different  backgrounds.  98%  of  the  people  in  Hong  Kong  are 
Chinese.  But  over  the  past  one-and-a-half  centuries,  they  have 
traveled  a  very  different  path  than  their  counterparts  in  China. 
Together  with  the  colonial  government,  and  using  the  territory's 
excellent  geographical  location  and  harbor,  as  well  as  their  own 
talents  and  diligence,  they  have  developed  a  laissez-faire  system 
calling  for  little  intervention  from  the  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chinese  Communist  System  which  was  developed  since 
1949  is  basically  a  "controlled  system".  China  has  1.13  billion 
people.  Hong  Kong  has  about  5.67  million  (the  ratio  is  200  to  1). 
The  "One  Country,  Two  Systems"  concept  may  be  an  important 
way  in  allowing  the  minority  to  continue  with  the  systems  and  the 
way  of  life  they  are  used  to.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  Hong 
Kong  Experiment  could  show  in  a  concrete  way  how  the  rights  of 
the  minority  are  safeguarded  within  the  majority  can  or  how  the 
"culture"  of  the  minority  can  be  preserved,  and  not  sacrificed  or 
worst  still,  extinguished.  Indeed  we  have  seen  over  the  past 
century  too  many  examples  of  the  annexation  of  land  and  its 
people  by  the  powerful  (be  they  in  the  majority  or  minority)  with 
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total  disregard  of  the  culture  and  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
annexed  lands.  People  throughout  the  world  who  are  concerned 
especially  with  human  rights  must  watch  closely  how  the  Hong 
Kong  Experiment  is  working  out.  Moreover,  if  they  think  it  is  a 
worthwhile  experiment,  they  should  spare  no  efforts  to  support  it. 

The  Problem:  Confidence  Crisis 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  Hong  Kong  people  were  kept  in 
the  dark  by  their  own  government  throughout  the  Sino-British 
negotiations  regarding  the  future  of  Hong  Kong.  For  it  is  not  only 
the  territory's  future  that  is  at  stake,  but  their  own  future  as  well. 
The  Senior  Legislative  Councillor  at  the  time  put  it  in  a  very 
succinct  way,  "The  British  only  has  the  right  to  give  back  "the  land" 
to  the  Chinese  government  but  not  "the  people"  who  happen  to 
live  on  this  piece  of  land." 

After  two  years  of  tough  negotiations,  an  accord  was  reached. 
The  government's  assessment  office  found  out  that  81%  of  Hong 
Kong's  people  thought  at  the  time  they  would  accept  it.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Hong  Kong  people  were  not  given  any 
other  alternative.  The  British  Foreign  Minister  said  that  any  agree- 
ment was  better  than  no  agreement  at  all;  meaning,  if  there  was  no 
agreement,  the  Chinese  would  take  back  Hong  Kong  at  their  own 
pace  and  manner.  And  partly,  also  due  to  the  fact  that  on  paper 
the  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration  looked  fairly  promising. 

But  it  was  during  the  implementation  of  the  accord  that 
brought  Hong  Kong  people  literally  to  the  state  of  despair. 

According  to  two  opinion  polls  conducted  by  Survey  Re- 
search Hong  Kong  and  another  research  institute  in  the  summer  of 
1985,  only  21%  and  22%  of  the  Hong  Kong  people  said  they  could 
accept  the  Joint  Declaration  respectively. 

To  begin  with,  the  intention  behind  the  Joint  Declaration  was 
that  the  Chinese  would  do  whatever  is  good  for  Hong  Kong 
and/or  whatever  the  Hong  Kong  people  want.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
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between  1982-1984,  everyone  of  the  top  Chinese  leaders,  includ- 
ing Deng  Xiaoping  himself  repeatedly  went  all  out  to  assure  Hong 
Kong  people  that  their  wishes  would  be  respected  and  honored. 

But  soon  the  Hong  Kong  people  were  to  find  out  that  there 
was  definitely  a  credibility  gap  between  what  the  Chinese  leaders 
promised  and  what  they  did.  The  Hong  Kong  people  wanted 
China  not  to  build  a  nuclear  plant  in  Daya  Bay,  40  kilometers  from 
Kowloon.  At  least  1.1  million  Hong  Kong  citizens  expressed  this 
wish  through  a  3-week  signature  campaign  in  the  summer  of  1986. 
Hong  Kong  people  were  afraid  that  should  there  be  an  accident 
like  Chernobyl  (The  Chernobyl  nuclear  plant  had  a  tragic  accident 
in  April  1986.),  Hong  Kong  people  had  no  escape  route  since  the 
Pacific  Ocean  surrounds  Hong  Kong.  But  China  went  ahead  with 
the  plan  in  1987. 

Then,  majority  of  Hong  Kong  people  wanted  to  have  direct 
elections  introduced  into  the  legislature  in  1988.  British-Hong 
Kong  government  concurred  as  evidenced  by  what  Geoffrey 
Howe  said  in  the  Press  Conference  held  in  mid- April  1984  in  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Hong  Kong  Government  white  paper  on  "The 
Further  Development  of  Representative  Government  in  Hong 
Kong"  published  in  November,  1984.  But  because  of  China's 
strong  objections,  it  was  not  carried  out  in  1988. 

Then  came  the  Basic  Law  promulgated  in  April  1990.  The 
Accord  was  no  more  than  a  political  document.  There  was  a  need 
to  base  it  and  produce  a  legal  document  which  will  serve  as  the 
future  Hong  Kong  Special  Administrative  Region's  (SAR)  mini- 
constitution.  China  spent  four-and-a-half  years  to  draft  the  Basic 
Law.  If  we  take  a  closer  look,  the  Basic  Law  deviated  from  the 
Joint  Accord  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  If  not  amended  properly,  it 
could  be  impossible  to  have  the  future  Hong  Kong  SAR  govern- 
ment to  have  highly  autonomous  functions  as  stated  in  the  Joint 
Declaration.  In  other  words,  only  the  "One  Country"  but  never  the 
"Two  Systems"  can  materialize  in  the  post-1997  Hong  Kong. 
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But  finally,  it  was  the  June  4  violent  crackdown  on  the  demo- 
cratic movement  in  China  and  the  aftermath  of  massive  arrests  and 
executions  which  dealt  the  most  severe  blow  to  Hong  Kong.  For 
it  reminded  the  Hong  Kong  people  about  China's  poor  human 
rights  record  in  the  past  40  years,  especially  during  the  political 
movements  such  as  the  "Great  Leap  Forward"  and  the  notorious 
"10-year  Cultural  Revolution".  It  reminded  the  Hong  Kong  people 
(45%  of  Hong  Kong's  population  fled  China  in  the  last  40  years) 
once  again  what  the  Chinese  rulers  would  do  in  order  to  hold  to 
their  power.  These  rulers  will  become  Hong  Kong's  ultimate 
rulers  as  well  after  1997. 

During  this  course  of  events,  more  and  more  people  became 
pessimistic  towards  Hong  Kong's  future.  Many  of  those  with 
money  and  professional  skills  would  emigrate.  Between  1984  and 
1989,  about  150,000  people  left;  in  1990,  62,000.  According  to  the 
government  by  1996,  426,000  people  (or  one  in  12)  would  have 
emigrated.  This  is  an  alarming  figure.  For  those  who  remain,  they 
suffer  a  very  serious  morale  problem.  All  they  care  now  is  to  try  to 
earn  as  much  money  as  possible  and  enjoy  a  "good  life".  The 
"everybody  for  himself/herself  mindset  is  prevalent.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  of  the  rapid  loss  of  experienced  managers  and 
professionals,  Hong  Kong  is  at  the  brink  of  disintegration. 

We  can  easily  blame  China  in  causing  this  unprecedented 
confidence  crisis  in  Hong  Kong.  But  in  reality  Britain  is  also  a 
major  culprit.  For  as  Hong  Kong's  sovereign  government,  the 
British  Government  did  not  live  up  to  its  moral  if  not  also  its 
constitutional  responsibility  towards  its  citizens  in  Hong  Kong.  By 
taking  away  the  right  of  entry  to  and  the  right  of  abode  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  325  million  citizens  born  in  Hong  Kong,  in 
1962  and  1981  respectively,  it  deprived  these  people  a  safety-net 
or  a  fire  exit. 

Neither  did  the  British  government  try  hard  enough  to  fight 
for  the  interest  of  the  Hong  Kong  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  gave 
in  to  Chinese  demands  every  time.  Lord  Caithness,  the  British 
minister  responsible  for  Hong  Kong,  was  candid  enough  to  say  in 
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September  1990  that  Hong  Kong  people  must  not  rely  on  the 
British  Government  too  much.  (One  newspaper  editorial  the  fol- 
lowing day  bore  the  title:  "Hong  Kong  faces  its  future  alone  -  Lord 
Caithness"). 

The  Hong  Kong  government  is  another  cause  of  the  confi- 
dence crisis.  To  begin  with,  Hong  Kong  government  is  a  typical 
colonial  government.  It  depends  on  a  few  hand-picked  "elites"  to 
govern  Hong  Kong.  It  never  would  take  its  people  in  its  confi- 
dence. Instead,  it  keeps  its  people  constantly  in  the  dark.  Natu- 
rally it  is  difficult  for  the  Hong  Kong  people  to  support  its 
government. 

It  was  painful  to  find  out  the  "Big  Business"  which  the  Hong 
Kong  government  used  to  rely  on  turned  out  to  be  the  first  desert- 
ers! Jardine  (the  biggest  Britain  firm  in  Hong  Kong)  moved  its 
registered  office  to  Bermuda  in  March  1984.  This  was  followed  by 
66  of  the  299  listed  companies.  Hong  Kong  Bank  (Hong  Kong's 
central  bank)  also  decided  to  create  a  parent  company  in  London 
last  December.  Many  of  Hong  Kong's  trusted  professionals  and 
managers  have  also  gotten  foreign  passports  and  a  few  have 
actually  left. 

The  Hong  Kong  government  itself  is  in  disarray.  Leadership  is 
weak.  They  do  not  know  how  to  handle  the  difficult  Hong  Kong 
-  China  relationship.  After  the  June  4  events,  the  Hong  Kong 
governor  decided  to  salvage  Hong  Kong  people's  confidence  by 
declaring  that  Hong  Kong  will  spend  HK$127  billion  to  build  a 
new  airport  and  to  improve  its  port  and  highway  facilities.  This 
immediately  drew  severe  attack  from  China.  For  all  along,  China 
wanted  a  say  in  all  important  issues,  especially  during  the  latter 
transitional  period  (the  first  transition  period  was  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Joint  Declaration  in  May  1985  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  Basic  Law  in  April  1990;  the  latter  is  May  1990  -  June  1997). 
This  "Airport  Row"  was  indicative  of  Hong  Kong  governments 
insensitiveness  to  China.  This  kind  of  rows  with  China:  over  the 
pace  of  democracy  in  Hong  Kong  in  1987,  the  Right  of  Abode  in 
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1989,  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1990 is  also  a  major  factor  towards 

the  confidence  crisis. 

The  Solution:  Build  Up  the  Hong  Kong  People 

What  happened  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  1985,  in  Eastern 
Europe  in  1989,  and  in  recent  years  in  the  Philippines,  Taiwan, 
Singapore  etc.  indicated  that  there  is  a  global  trend:  people  all 
over  the  world  have  become  more  aware  that  they  are  the  "sub- 
jects" and  not  "objects"  in  the  society.  Government  authorities  are 
by  no  means  sacred.  They  are  there,  as  Mao  Zedong  wrote  so 
appropriately  outside  the  Xinhua  Gate  (seat  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment), "to  serve  the  people". 

To  enable  the  Hong  Kong  people  to  realize  that  they  are  the 
"subject"  is  the  key  to  Hong  Kong's  further  development  as  well  as 
to  the  success  of  the  Hong  Kong  Experiment. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  job.  98%  of  the  Hong  Kong 
people  are  Chinese.  The  traditional  mentality  of  the  Chinese  is 
that  they  care  only  about  their  own  family.  Societal  affairs,  includ- 
ing and  especially  government  affairs,  are  of  no  concern  to  them. 
For  the  past  century  and  a  half  these  people  have  been  under  the 
colonial  rule.  The  whole  colonial  system  is  geared  to  make  their 
citizens  passive.  Therefore,  they  only  know  how  to  take  orders 
and  perhaps  try  to  make  the  best  out  of  what  is  being  given. 

Furthermore,  45%  of  Hong  Kong  citizens  came  from  China. 
Hong  Kong  would  not  be  considered  as  their  home.  The  Hong 
Kong  government  spent  little  energy  to  create  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing even  for  those  who  were  born  in  Hong  Kong.  The  feeling  of  a 
"Hong  Kong  identity"  is  almost  absent.  So  in  a  way,  Hong  Kong 
people  are  victimized.  All  they  can  do  perhaps  is  to  spend  every 
ounce  of  their  energy  in  making  money.  Hong  Kong  people  have 
become  one  dimensional  men  and  women.  All  they  know  is  the 
economic  aspect  of  life,  but  little  about  the  political  and  the 
cultural  aspects. 
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The  first  step  that  the  government  and  concerned  people  in 
Hong  Kong  must  take  is  to  revamp  the  whole  education  system. 
School  children,  kindergarten  and  primary  school  pupils  and  high 
school  students  alike,  must  be  taught  to  think  rather  than  to  obey. 
The  primary  purpose  of  education  in  Hong  Kong  must  be  to  free, 
to  liberate  children  from  all  kinds  of  "colonial"  or  "archaic  Chinese 
cultural"  bondage  and  to  draw  out  the  potential  which  is  in  them. 
Democratic  education  aiming  to  help  children  to  be  aware  of  who 
they  are;  to  help  them  to  think  independently;  and  to  engender  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility  in  their  minds  must  be  promoted  at 
all  levels,  in  schools,  in  youth  centres  as  well  as  centres  for  the 
elderly. 

The  second  thing  which  must  happen  in  Hong  Kong  is  that 
Hong  Kong  people  feel  Hong  Kong  is  their  home  and  that  they 
will  try  their  best  to  contribute  towards  its  future. 

Hong  Kong  government  therefore  has  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility to  create  an  environment  that  is  conducive  to  have  it  hap- 
pen. 

1.  Hong  Kong  government  must  radically  change  its  tax 
system  and  its  policies  so  that  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  be  narrowed.  Too  long,  Hong  Kong  has 
been  a  place  only  for  the  wealthy.  These  few  wealthy 
people  have  been  given  too  many  special  privileges. 
Hong  Kong  is  becoming  an  affluent  metropolis.  But  the 
fruits  of  affluence  certainly  are  not  shared  by  all  who  have 
worked  hard  to  bring  Hong  Kong  to  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

2.  Hong  Kong  government  must  try  its  best  to  safeguard 
citizens'  freedoms  now  and  in  the  future.  What  Hong 
Kong  people  are  afraid  of  is  losing  personal  freedom.  Men 
or  women  on  the  street  would  tell  you  that  they  would  not 
mind  being  poor.  Hong  Kong  had  gone  through  many 
economic  hardships  before.  But  they  dread  to  lose  the 
security  of  personal  safety. 
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What  Hong  Kong  needs  the  most  is  the  safeguarding  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  former  pro- 
vides positive  directions  to  development,  and  the  latter  a  most 
effective  checking  mechanism.  These  freedoms  are  crucial  for  the 
Hong  Kong  Experiment  and  a  better  future  for  its  citizens. 

Despite  Chinese  vehement  objections,  the  Hong  Kong  gov- 
ernment must  enact  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Its  scope  must  be  based  on 
both  the  international  covenants  (ICCPR  and  ICESCR).  This  Bill 
should  be  given  the  supremacy  status  and  it  must  be  entrenched 
in  the  Hong  Kong  legal  system.  Hong  Kong  government  must 
also  try  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  contravene  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
(By  its  own  reckoning,  there  are  20  pieces  of  legislation  of  such 
nature.)  The  legal  department  as  well  as  the  legal  profession  must 
be  encouraged  to  do  more  on  public  legal  education.  But  first  the 
legal  department  must  step  up  its  efforts  to  translate  all  Hong  Kong 
laws  into  Chinese. 

Rule  of  law  and  the  independent  judiciary  are  two  important 
pillars  for  Hong  Kong  society.  The  Hong  Kong  government 
should  spare  all  efforts  to  uphold  both. 

The  Chinese  government  has  a  vital  role  towards  the  success 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Experiment.  The  best  China  can  do  to  help 
Hong  Kong  is  to  have  its  hands  off.  Every  time  it  interferes  on 
Hong  Kong  affairs,  Hong  Kong  people's  confidence  plummets 
further.  China  must  realize  that  it  has  promised  Hong  Kong  a 
highly  autonomous  status  (with  the  exception  of  foreign  and 
defense  matters).  It  is  illogical  for  China  to  maintain  that  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  protect  the  unborn  Hong  Kong  Special  Adminis- 
trative Region  between  1985-1997.  Once  the  Hong  Kong  SAR  is 
born,  then  China  will  not  interfere.  People  in  Hong  Kong  are  not 
convinced  about  this  line  of  argument.  They  are  most  afraid  that 
if  China  interferes  now,  it  will  do  more  so  after  1997. 

Wu  Xueqian,  a  Chinese  vice  premiere,  said  late  last  year  that 
only  China  can  speak  for  Hong  Kong.  Well,  it  is  imperative  that 
China  should  allow  or  even  enable  Hong  Kong  people  to  speak 
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for  themselves.    Moreover,  if  Hong  Kong  people  do  speak  Lip. 
China  should  listen  (as  so  often  promised  by  their  top  leaders). 

The  British  government  must  not  give  up  on  Hong  Kong.  In 
the  long  run,  Hong  Kong  is  vital  to  China's  development  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  Western  countries,  the  British  included.  Hong 
Kong  is  not  only  a  supplier,  a  servicing  centre,  but  it  can  also  be  a 
model  to  China's  development.  So  far,  Britain  has  given  in  to 
China's  demands  on  Hong  Kong  almost  every  time.  But  for  the 
good  of  Hong  Kong  and  China  as  well,  Britain  must  stand  up  to 
China  and  fight  for  what  is  best  for  Hong  Kong.  What  Hong  Kong 
asks  now  is  that  the  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration  regarding  the 
future  arrangement  of  Hong  Kong  must  be  fully  implemented,  in 
both  letter  and  spirit.  The  Dalai  Lama,  whom  the  British  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister  refused  to  see  when  he  visited 
Britain  early  this  year,  but  was  received  warmly  by  the  President, 
the  Vice-President  and  the  Congress  when  he  visited  U.S.A.  later 
had  this  to  say,  "China  only  bows  to  the  powerful,  but  never  the 
weak." 

How  about  the  church  in  Hong  Kong?  Certainly  the  church 
should  understand  a  lot  better  that  people  are  the  "subjects".  This 
is  a  crucial  Biblical  insight.  Men  and  women  were  created  in 
God's  image  and  likeness.  They  are  the  masters  (Genesis  1:26,  28 
Jerusalem  Bible)  or  they  have  dominion  over  the  earth  (Revised 
Standard  Version).  Now,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  must  actively 
involve  assisting  in  the  process  of  building  up  the  Hong  Kong 
people,  their  awareness  of  their  intrinsic  value  as  well  as  their  role 
in  society.  The  church  must  enable  the  respective  governments  to 
bring  this  to  reality.  It  looks  like  both  the  Chinese  and  the  British 
governments  aim  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Hong  Kong  at  the 
pretext  of  maintaining  and  preserving  its  economic  prosperity  and 
social  stability.  The  church,  especially  its  leaders,  must  be  less 
status  conscious,  and  prepare  to  challenge  both  governments  on 
this  view.  The  church  in  Hong  Kong  must  assume  the  role  of  a 
prophet  and  becomes  a  loyal  opposition  to  the  government 
authorities.  But  first  within  the  church  itself,  it  must  create  a 
genuine  open  and  democratic  atmosphere. 
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The  Hong  Kong  Church  is  in  constant  touch  with  thousands 
of  people  of  all  age  levels.  It  has  900  parishes  or  congregations, 
the  same  number  of  schools  and  social  service  centers.  It  is  an 
ideal  situation  for  building  up  the  Hong  Kong  people  and  its 
leadership.  The  church  in  Hong  Kong  must  prioritize  its  work. 
Instead  of  investing  so  heavily  in  providing  social  services,  it 
should  concentrate  more  on  its  pastoral  functions.  The  church 
spends  far  too  little  on  theological  education.  This  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  Role  of  the  International  Community 

Hong  Kong  is  not  a  British  city.  Neither  should  it  be  turned 
into  a  Chinese  city.  It  is  an  international  city.  Its  major  function  is 
to  serve  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  survival  depends  on 
this.  The  international  community  therefore  has  as  much  respon- 
sibility as  the  Chinese  and  the  British  governments  to  maintain 
Hong  Kong  and  let  it  remain  an  international  and  free  city.  One 
direct  way  is  for  the  international  community  to  increase  its  con- 
cern and  participation  in  Hong  Kong,  not  only  in  the  official  and 
business  side,  but  also  in  other  aspects  like  the  increase  of  "people 
to  people"  contacts  as  well. 

What  can  the  ecumenical  church  do? 

First,  you  can  encourage  your  politicians  to  be  interested  in 
Hong  Kong  and  be  willing  to  speak  on  its  behalf  in  their  own 
government.  Canada  has  a  Hong  Kong  policy.  U.S.A.  has  de- 
cided to  attach  Hong  Kong's  democracy  and  human  rights  with  its 
China  Policy. 

Second,  support  all  democratic  efforts  in  Hong  Kong,  in 
prayer,  human  as  well  as  financial  resources.  Leadership  develop- 
ment is  one  crucial  area  overseas  church  organizations  can  help. 
You  can  also  help  the  Christians  in  your  part  of  the  country  to 
know  a  little  bit  more  about  Hong  Kong. 
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I  know  your  church  or  your  organization  has  many  concerns. 
Hong  Kong  is  very  low  among  in  your  priorities.  (Hong  Kong 
seldom  is  placed  in  the  agenda  of  ecumenical  meetings.)  If  you 
think  Hong  Kong  is  affluent  enough  so  that  it  can  take  care  of 
itself,  then  you  are  missing  something.  Hong  Kong  belongs  to 
China  as  well  as  to  the  international  community.  It  cannot  survive 
without  their  support.  If  Hong  Kong  should  go  down,  China  as 
well  as  the  international  community  will  suffer.  For  together  they 
will  lose  one  of  the  most  important  servicing  centres  in  the  world. 

Too  many  overseas  churches  and  church  organizations  have 
argued  that  since  they  relate  only  to  a  denomination  or  the  local 
council,  they  should  only  respond  to  the  latter's  requests.  Unfor- 
tunately even  at  this  crucial  stage,  you  will  only  receive  requests  to 
assist  the  institutional  church  to  maintain  the  status  quo  which  at 
least  in  principle  should  hardly  be  a  concern  of  any  church. 
Instead,  I  would  urge  you  to  give  your  full  support  to  all  Christian 
democratic  efforts. 

One  final  note.  In  1951,  China  signed  an  agreement  with 
Tibet.  Tibet  was  made  an  autonomous  region  of  China.  The  17 
principles  laid  down  in  this  agreement  were  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Sino-  British  Joint  Declaration.  If  China  broke  its  promise  to 
Tibet  by  stripping  its  culture,  religion  and  heritage  in  the  last  40 
years,  certainly  this  is  a  legitimate  basis  for  the  Hong  Kong  people 
to  be  afraid.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  We  must  all  try  to 
prevent  whatever  happened  in  Tibet  happening  later  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  Tibetan  tragedy  has  also  hurt  China,  for  China  be- 
comes poorer  in  ruining  the  Tibetan  culture  and  their  people's 
rights  and  meaningful  existence.  Few  countries  knew  what  went 
on  in  Tibet  in  the  1950's.  The  few  who  knew  decided  to  keep 
silent.  Let  us  make  sure  that  this  kind  of  historical  mishap  will  not 
repeat  itself,  not  in  Hong  Kong,  nor  elsewhere  in  the  world. 


Democracy  in  Hong  Kong 


Introduction 

Democracy  is  in  its  infantile  stage  in  Hong  Kong.  Since  de- 
mocracy concerns  people,  their  inherent  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties, it  has  got  to  be  developed  according  to  the  wishes  and  strides 
of  the  people.  In  this  way,  democracy  in  Hong  Kong  is  democ- 
racy which  fits  Hong  Kong.  There  is  no  question  whatsoever  that 
democracy  in  Hong  Kong  is  western  imported  or  even  Asian  in 
style  and  substance.  In  this  paper,  I  wish  to  highlight  some  of  the 
vital  ingredients  in  the  democratic  developments  in  Hong  Kong. 

People's  Livelihood  Enhanced 

In  recent  months,  there  were  a  few  reports  in  England  saying 
that  the  present  Hong  Kong  Governor  is  too  soft  on  China  and 
several  British  business  tycoons  are  lobbying  the  British  govern- 
ment to  put  a  stronger  man  out  here  in  Hong  Kong.  (Surprisingly, 
neither  the  foreign  office  nor  John  Major,  during  his  September 
visit  to  Hong  Kong,  shed  any  light  on  this  wide-spread  rumor.) 
This  shows  very  tellingly  that  the  Hong  Kong  governor,  tradition- 
ally viewed  as  an  almighty  person  in  Hong  Kong  is  only  true  on 
paper.  He  is  subject  to  the  influence  and  pressure  exerted  by  big 
businesses.  This  was  not  only  true  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  in 
Hong  Kong  as  well. 
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Generally,  it's  an  accepted  fact  in  Hong  Kong  that  several 
British  business  firms  (like  Hong  Kong  Bank,  Jardine,  Swire,  etc. ), 
from  then  until  now,  and  several  Chinese  families  (like  Li  Ka 
Shing,  Kwok  Tak  Shing,  Pao  Yue  Kong,  etc.)  influence  the  Hong 
Kong  governor  and  his  handful  of  hand-picked  advisors  in  all  their 
deliberations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  control,  and  in  some 
instances  monopolize,  Hong  Kong's  vital  facets  of  life  such  as 
housing  and  utilities,  transportation  and  retail  business.  And  now 
they  are  about  to  move  to  the  electronic  media  (e.g.  Sir  Y.K.  Pao's 
family  controls  Worldwide  Shipping,  Kowloon  Wharf  Property, 
Hong  Kong  Tramway,  Star  Ferry,  Marco  Polo  Hotels,  Hong  Kong 
Cross  Harbour  Tunnel,  Hong  Kong  Container  Port,  Wheelock 
Marden  Trading  Firm,  Lane  Crawford;  Li  Ka  Shing  family  controls 
Cheung  Kong  Property,  Hong  Kong  Electric,  Park  and  Shop, 
Hutchinson  Whampoa  Trading  Firm).  These  "monopolies"  by  and 
large  are  checked  loosely.  The  government  does  little  to  curb 
their  incessant  price  hikes.  Recent  opinion  polls  conducted  by 
South  China  Morning  Post  (SCMP)  and  Ming  Pao,  two  leading 
newspapers  in  Hong  Kong,  showed  that  the  unbelievable  price 
for  residential  flats  ($2,500  to  $3,000  per  square  foot  on  the  aver- 
age) and  the  inflation  rate  (139%  in  April)  are  the  two  things  most 
Hong  Kong  citizens  are  worried  about. 

On  the  whole,  the  Hong  Kong  government  does  not  have  a 
social  vision,  and  it  lacks  courage  to  deal  with  the  problems 
greatly  affecting  the  livelihood  of  the  masses.  Instead  of  increas- 
ing the  corporate  tax  or  the  profits  tax  (now  at  a  maximum  of  16% 
and  15%  respectively)  by  half  a  per  cent  to  balance  its  budget  (for 
this  will  make  the  business  community  extremely  annoyed),  in- 
variably year  after  year,  it  has  been  increasing  the  indirect  tax  and 
in  a  phenomenal  percentage  (e.g.  cigarette  tax  was  increased  by 
200%  in  March,  due  to  an  uproar  from  practically  all  sectors,  it  was 
lowered  to  100%).  This  certainly  adds  much  fuel  to  the  inflation 
problem. 

The  Hong  Kong  government  tends  to  listen  to  the  business 
community  more.  It  believes  that  the  business  community  is  the 
major  stabilizing  force.    (Of  course  we  all  know  that  there  are  at 
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least  200  business  firms,  lead  byjardine  whose  registered  offices 
have  been  moved  away  from  Hong  Kong  since  March  1984.  What 
kind  of  commitment  is  this  to  Hong  Kong!)  So  when  the  big 
businesses  said  democracy  would  drive  away  overseas  investors, 
the  pace  of  democracy  was  slowed  down.  When  they  did  not 
want  to  pay  5%  more,  up  to  this  day,  the  provident  fund  is  still  not 
compulsory  in  Hong  Kong's  factories  and  companies. 

As  1997  approaches,  Hong  Kong  government  becomes  even 
less  caring  especially  to  the  weak  and  the  young.  For  so  many 
years,  social  services  were  provided  to  the  wider  community  at  a 
nominal  charge.  But  now  Hong  Kong  government  wants  to  re- 
cover a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  in  providing  these  services. 

The  first  ever  direct  election  held  on  September  15,  1991  sent 
a  very  clear  message  to  the  business  community  and  the  govern- 
ment. Hong  Kong  people  are  tired  of  being  treated  as  the  margi- 
nalized. They  do  not  want  to  be  pushed  around  all  the  time.  They 
want  change.  That  is  why  all  the  seven  candidates  supported  by 
the  business  sector  lost  miserably.  Three  of  them  did  not  even  get 
5%  of  the  total  votes  and  as  a  result  their  deposit  was  forfeited. 
That  explains  also  why  15  "democrats"  (all  have  a  record  of  fight- 
ing many  years  for  more  democracy  in  Hong  Kong)  and  one 
famous  former  journalist  who  has  been  critical  of  the  estab- 
lishment were  elected  by  big  margins.  (The  other  two  elected  are 
independent,  one  represents  the  rural  interests  and  the  other  an 
academic). 

There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  when  we  look  at  the  election 
of  the  professional  groups.  (The  Hong  Kong  legislature  in  1991- 
1994  consists  of:  18  directly  elected  members;  21  indirectly  elected 
members  representing  the  professional  groups  called  functional 
constituencies;  18  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  serving  as  the 
Vice-President;  three  most  senior  officials  in  the  civil  service  and 
the  Governor  himself  serving  as  the  President.)  There  were  two 
candidates  in  the  General  Chamber  of  Commerce  Grouping.  The 
one  supported  by  big  businesses  lost  to  the  one  who  has  been 
outspoken  and  supported  a  faster  pace  of  democratic  develop- 
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ments  in  Hong  Kong.  Can  we  then  say  that  even  the  small  busi- 
ness people  are  sick  and  tired  of  being  marginalized  by  the  big 
business  cum  government? 

The  people  of  Hong  Kong  do  not  bother  to  define  what  is 
democracy.  They  want  a  better  livelihood.  They  want  the  quality 
of  their  life  improved.  There  was  no  significant  improvement  of 
the  past  couple  of  years  because  increase  in  salary  could  not 
off-set  the  very  high  rate  of  inflation.  Furthermore,  they  realize 
they  must  fight  for  it.  They  want  their  government  to  take  their 
grievances  and  address  their  needs  seriously.  To  them  this  is 
democracy. 

People's  Basic  Rights  Respected 

Men  and  women  on  the  street  will  tell  you  that  what  they  are 
most  afraid  of  is  to  lose  their  personal  freedom.  According  to  a 
survey  done  by  SCMP  on  June  30, 1991,  exactly  six  years  when  the 
sovereignty  of  Hong  Kong  goes  back  to  China,  59%  of  the  people 
said  they  believe  they  will  enjoy  less  freedom  after  1997.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  major  factor  causing  the  mass  emigration  problem  in 
Hong  Kong  in  recent  years.  According  to  the  government,  the  net 
outflow  of  Hong  Kong  citizens  amounted  to  60,000  in  1989  and 
62,000  in  1990.  It  also  projected  that  by  1996,  the  figure  will  stand 
at  426,000. 

Hong  Kong  people  have  sufficient  grounds  to  be  afraid  of  the 
communist  regime.  After  all  about  45%  of  its  citizens  fled  from 
China.  Many  of  them  have  had  first-hand  experiences  about  the 
poor  human  rights  record  of  the  party,  from  the  top  leaders  down 
to  the  cadre  on  the  street  level.  Of  course,  the  Beijing  massacre  on 
June  4,  1989  dealt  a  very  severe  blow  to  the  rest  of  Hong  Kong's 
population.  People  in  Hong  Kong  are  not  only  afraid  of  the 
communist  regime,  many  have  started  to  behave  according  to 
what  the  regime  likes  and  dislikes  (obviously,  for  fear  of  reprisal) 
or  "the  settling  of  accounts"  after  1997.  According  to  a  study  done 
by  the  Chinese  University  on  the  mass  media,  more  than  50%  of 
the  journalists  said  they  would  give  due  consideration  to  what  the 
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Chinese  authorities  think  of  their  reporting.   About  25%  said  that 
they  have  adopted  a  measure  of  "self-censorship". 

Neither  do  the  Hong  Kong  people  think  highly  of  the  British 
government.  Most  believe  that  all  the  British  government  cares 
about  is  to  maintain  an  amiable  Sino-British  relationship.  They 
believe  that  the  British  government  is  obsessed  with  its  trade  with 
China  and  its  many  other  interests.  It  never  lives  up  to  its  constitu- 
tional as  well  as  moral  responsibilities  in  protecting  the  basic 
human  rights,  dignity  and  well-being  of  the  5.7  million  Hong  Kong 
people.  In  fact,  it  denies  the  Hong  Kong  citizens  of  the  many 
important  basic  rights  based  on  international  standards. 

The  United  Kingdom  became  a  signatory  to  both  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (ICCPR)  and  the 
International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights 
(ICESCR)  in  1976.  Article  I  of  both  states  that  "all  people  have  the 
right  to  self-determination".  But  during  the  Sino-British  negotia- 
tions regarding  the  future  of  Hong  Kong,  Hong  Kong  citizens  were 
never  given  any  opportunity  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. 

The  ICCPR  stipulated  that  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  "na- 
tionality". For  fearing  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Hong  Kong 
citizens  fled  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  government  in  the 
1981  Nationality  Act  and  the  1986  Hong  Kong  British  Nationality 
Order  has  denied  all  British  citizens  born  in  Hong  Kong  (the  total 
number  is  about  3-25  million)  not  only  the  right  of  entry  and 
abode  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  the  "right  to  a  nationality". 
Strictly  speaking,  between  1986  and  1997  these  3.25  million  peo- 
ple are  deprived  of  any  nationality  status. 

Yes,  after  June  4,  the  Hong  Kong  government  was  eager  to 
boost  the  confidence  of  Hong  Kong  people  by  drafting  a  Bill  of 
Rights.  But  in  careful  analysis,  its  scope  is  narrow  and  below 
international  standards.  Neither  does  it  have  the  supremacy  status 
nor  is  it  entrenched  in  the  legal  system  in  Hong  Kong.  And  China 
has  already  threatened  to  amend  or  repeal  it  after  1997. 
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Hong  Kong  people  despise  the  British  government.  That 
explains  why  few  chose  to  emigrate  to  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
why  after  June  4  when  the  British  government  offered  50,000  full 
British  passports  to  Hong  Kong  citizens,  the  applications  were 
disappointingly  low.  Hong  Kong  people  have  not  given  up  their 
hope  on  China.  Hong  Kong  Chinese  are  patriotic.  They  want  to 
contribute  to  China's  reforms  and  ambitious  modernizations  pro- 
grams. But  at  the  same  time,  they  want  China  to  honor  its  prom- 
ises to  Hong  Kong  people,  namely:  (a)  the  mainland  system  and 
way  of  life  not  be  introduced  in  Hong  Kong;  (b)  the  post-1997 
Hong  Kong  government  has  high  autonomy  (with  the  exception 
of  defense  and  foreign  affairs);  and,  (c)  Hong  Kong  people,  not 
Beijing  directed  people,  will  govern  Hong  Kong.  These  promises 
welcomed  by  Hong  Kong  people  have  been  enshrined  in  the 
Sino-  British  Joint  Declaration  regarding  the  future  of  Hong  Kong 
signed  and  tabled  at  the  United  Nations  in  1984. 

Hong  Kong  people  take  the  Joint  Declaration  very  seriously 
because  the  implementation  of  it  in  full  gives  the  only  hope  for 
the  future  of  Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong  people  do  not  want  China 
to  interfere.  Again  the  recent  election  results  was  such  a  vindica- 
tion. 

In  the  September  15  Legislative  Council  election,  China  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  backed  three  candidates.  The  organization  of 
their  campaign  was  superb  and  two  of  the  candidates  were  strong 
candidates.  But  they  all  lost.  Of  the  18  which  got  elected,  15  have 
a  record  of  being  "confrontational"  to  the  Chinese  authorities. 
Furthermore,  the  three  who  got  the  highest  votes  city-wide  have 
been  branded  as  "anti-revolutionaries"  by  China. 

The  people  in  Hong  Kong  have  spoken.  They  want  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  destinies.  For  them,  democracy  is  synony- 
mous with  freedoms.  They  want  a  government  which  can  and 
will  safeguard  their  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms,  especially 
security  and  freedom  of  a  person,  and  the  right  to  dissent. 
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People's  Social  Responsibilities  Realized 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  heard  a  fairly  united  voice  in  the  first 
direct  election  in  Hong  Kong,  the  turn  out  was  fairly  low.  750,000 
or  39.15%  of  the  registered  voters  voted.  Of  the  3.8  million  eligible 
voters  only  1.9  million  bothered  to  register  as  voters.  One  can  say 
that  Hong  Kong  people  have  Chinese  blood.  By  tradition,  Chi- 
nese are  politically  apathetic.  They  only  mind  their  family  affairs. 
Moreover,  half  of  the  people  now  living  in  Hong  Kong  feel  that 
they  are  transient.  Hong  Kong  is  not  their  home.  Many  came  as 
refugees.  Thus,  all  they  care  about  is  to  make  money.  No  wonder 
Hong  Kong  people  are  labeled  as  "one  dimensional"  beings.  They 
only  try  to  do  well  in  the  economic  arena  of  life  and  totally 
disregard  the  political  and  the  cultural. 

Of  course,  a  few  academics  would  argue  that  many  Hong 
Kong  people  are  extremely  disappointed  with  the  Hong  Kong 
government  as  well  as  the  "Qing",  the  "nationalist"  and  now  the 
"communist"  governments  and  would  want  to  stay  away  from 
public  affairs  as  much  as  possible.  But  in  final  analysis,  it  was  the 
colonial  government  which  made  the  people  in  Hong  Kong  apo- 
litical. For  in  schools  as  well  as  at  work,  they  were  taught  to  be 
obedient,  never  raise  questions,  not  to  rock  the  boat,  but  to 
maintain  the  "status  quo". 

This  "closed"  system  was  seriously  challenged  by  the  ex- 
tended riots  in  May  to  November  1967.  The  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment realized  that  it  had  to  open  up.  A  rule  by  consultation 
system  was  derived.  In  the  early  1980's  the  then  home  affairs 
secretary  proudly  stated  that  the  government  has  eight  different 
channels  of  consultations  with  its  people,  the  most  important  at 
the  time  was  the  "District  Boards"  set  up  in  full-scale  in  1982 
(refered  to  in  the  White  Paper  on  District  Administration  in  Hong 
Kong  published  in  January  1981). 

The  Hong  Kong  government  had  wanted  to  further  "liberal- 
ize" itself.  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  during  a 
press  conference  in  April  1984  and  the  subsequent  publication  of 
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the  White  Paper  on  "The  Further  Development  of  Representative 
Government  in  Hong  Kong"  in  November  1984,  had  promised 
direct  elections  in  the  legislature  in  1988.  But  because  of  China's 
vehement  objections,  the  British-Hong  Kong  Government  backed 
out.  It  was  later  discovered  that  China  had  never  wanted  to  give 
back  the  power  to  the  Hong  Kong  people.  Even  during  this 
transition  period,  China  had  always  wanted  to  have  dominion 
together  with  the  British  over  Hong  Kong.  This  was  evidenced  by 
the  New  Airport  Agreement  signed  between  Li  Pang  and  John 
Major  in  early  September  1991. 

Reflecting  on  the  basic  ingredients  of  democracy  in  Hong 
Kong  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  Genesis  1:26  and  28  provides  a 
few  solid  clues.  It  says  here  that  God  commanded  Adam  and  Eve 
(man  and  woman  created  in  his  own  image)  to  "have  dominion 
over...  [his  creation]"  (Revised  Standard  Version)  or  to  "be  masters 
of  ...  [his  creation]"  (Jerusalem  Bible).  Ontologically,  people  are 
the  masters;  and  missiologically,  people  have  a  responsibility  to 
take  care  of  God's  creation  including  one  another  (Genesis  2:15 
and  Genesis  4).  This  implies  that  people  are  the  "subject"  of  any 
society.  The  government  is  the  servant.  To  be  a  human  being  is 
to  assert  some  form  of  social  responsibility,  including  meaningful 
participation  in  governmental  affairs. 

Hong  Kong  government  should  give  back  the  power  to  the 
Hong  Kong  people.  The  Chinese  as  well  as  the  British  govern- 
ments must  give  their  full  backing  to  this.  So  in  this  context,  Hong 
Kong  people  should  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  Basic  Law  of 
Hong  Kong  SAR  promulgated  in  April  1990  (which  denies  Hong 
Kong  people  to  elect  their  chief  executive  and  which  stipulates 
that  Hong  Kong's  legislature  in  1997  has  only  one-  third  directly 
elected  seats).  Hong  Kong  must  have  a  fully  democratic  and 
representative  government,  the  sooner  the  better.  For  only  such  a 
government,  elected  by  its  people  will  respond  to  their  needs  and 
their  hopes,  and  will  be  supported  by  the  people.  From  another 
angle,  only  such  a  government  can  induce  people's  fuller  partici- 
pation and  contribution  towards  the  future  development  of  Hong 
Kong  and  indeed  of  China. 
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Hong  Kong  is  now  at  a  crossroads.  Those  concerned  must  get 
together  to  lift  up  the  consciousness  of  all  Hong  Kong  people. 
They  need  to  think,  to  be  more  concerned  and  aware  of  their 
responsibility  towards  each  other  and  the  entire  society;  and  be 
willing  to  discharge  such  social  responsibility. 

We  have  seen  how  the  consciousness  of  the  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  turned  into  people's  power 
and  changed  their  closed  society  into  an  open  society  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  This  should  serve  as  a  valuable  example 
to  Hong  Kong  people  and  the  respective  governments.  The  future 
of  Hong  Kong  and  of  China  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people! 

Conclusion 

Democracy  is  not  only  about  the  people's  rule.  It  is  also  about 
people's  consciousness  of  their  dignity  and  value  as  human  be- 
ings, as  well  as  their  social  responsibility.  Furthermore,  democ- 
racy is  also  about  the  promotion  of  people's  basic  rights  and 
freedom  and  the  protection  of  the  same.  Democracy  engenders 
and  at  the  time  requires  an  open  and  free  atmosphere  in  society. 
In  this  paper,  I  have  tried  to  outline  the  form  of  democracy  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  struggle  between  the  outgoing  British-Hong 
Kong  government  and  the  incoming  sovereign  Chinese  govern- 
ment will  become  more  fierce  in  the  remaining  six  years.  This  will 
also  be  true  between  the  Hong  Kong  people  and  the  respective 
governments.  Undoubtedly,  Hong  Kong  people  will  be  used  as 
pawns.  In  these  struggle,  Hong  Kong  needs  the  international 
community.  By  speaking  out  or  even  by  confronting  the  govern- 
ment authorities,  making  sure  that  the  arrangements  for  Hong 
Kong's  future  is  both  fair  and  just,  you  can  act  as  a  very  valuable 
referee.  By  remembering  the  Hong  Kong  people  in  your  prayers 
and  through  your  words  of  encouragement,  you  can  then  become 
a  friend  in  need  to  the  Hong  Kong  people. 


10 

Hong  Kong  Faces  1997: 

Recolonization  or 

Decolonization 


The  Kairos  for  Decolonization 

On  December  19,  1984,  Margaret  Thatcher  and  Zhao  Ziyang 
signed  the  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration  regarding  the  future  of 
Hong  Kong  on  behalf  of  their  respective  governments.  This  sig- 
nalled the  end  of  the  colonial  rule  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  Hong  Kong.  According  to  the  Joint  Declaration,  Hong  Kong 
will  become  a  Special  Administrative  Region  of  the  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China  on  July  1,  1997.  Also  in  this  agreement,  China 
stated  that  it  will  not  impose  its  socialist  system  and  way  of  life  on 
Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong  will  be  given  a  highly  autonomous 
status.  With  the  exception  of  defence  and  foreign  affairs,  the 
central  government  in  Beijing  will  not  interfere. 

Furthermore,  Beijing  will  not  send  a  government  official  (or 
officials)  to  govern  Hong  Kong.  Instead,  Hong  Kong  people  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  self-rule.  Both  the  British  Parliament 
and  the  Chinese  People's  Congress  ratified  the  Joint  Declaration 
in  early  May  1985.  The  transition  period  thus  officially  began.  In 
theory,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  decolonization  process. 
Both  sovereign  governments  as  well  as  the  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment should  spare  no  efforts  to  prepare  Hong  Kong  people  for 
this  radical  change. 
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The  Dominant  Negative  Force 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  colonization  is  to  progressively  intro- 
duce a  fully  representative  government  in  Hong  Kong.  "The  ear- 
lier, the  better,"  as  argued  so  eloquently  in  his  letter  to  this  author 
in  early  1987  by  the  former  British  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath. 

Almost  seven  years  have  gone  by,  the  legislature,  not  to  men- 
tion the  executive  branch  of  the  Hong  Kong  government,  is  still 
firmly  controlled  by  the  governor  and  his  handful  of  senior  civil 
servants.  True,  Hong  Kong  finally  held  the  first-ever  Legislative 
Council  Direct  Election  on  September  15,  1991.  Sixteen  of  the 
eighteen  contested  seats  were  won  by  people  like  Martin  Lee  and 
Szeto  Wah,  with  impeccable  records  of  fighting  for  democracy  in 
Hong  Kong  for  years.  But  in  the  subsequent  appointments  of  the 
other  eighteen  seats  by  the  governor,  no  other  similar  personali- 
ties were  appointed.  This  means  the  whole  legislature  for  1991- 
1995  (18  elected  by  universal  franchise,  21  elected  by  professional 
groups  and  trade  unions,  18  appointed  plus  3  most  senior  civil 
servants)  is  still  tipped  heavily  towards  supporting  the  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  counter  the  United  Democrats  who  hold  14 
seats  in  the  Legislative  Council,  21  pro-establishment  councillors 
have  formed  the  Cooperative  Resource  Center  (a  government 
party  in  substance,  though  not  in  name). 

In  other  words,  Hong  Kong  has  less  than  six  years  before  it 
becomes  a  Special  Administrative  Region  of  China.  There  are 
signs  that  the  government  itself  is  still  in  a  standstill.  It  is  still  a  very 
elitist  government  -  ruled  by  a  few  and  for  a  few. 

One  of  the  general  marks  of  the  colonial  rule  is  that  its  govern- 
ment lacks  social  commitment.  The  provision  of  social  services  is 
placed  in  low  priority.  In  recent  years,  we  witnessed  the  privatiza- 
tion of  important  services  such  as  housing  and  hospitals  and  cut 
back  in  welfare  expenses.  It  has  been  decided  also  that  citizens 
who  use  these  services,  social  welfare  included,  will  have  to  pay  a 
percentage  of  their  costs.  This  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  This  implies  tremendous  financial  burdens  on 
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the  low  income.  For  example,  now  you  only  need  to  pay  HK$3-» 
for  a  day  of  hospitalization.  It's  widely  reported  that  the  New 
Hospital  Authority  will  require  you  to  pay  HKS100  next  year.  This 
will  go  up  to  HKS500  by  1995  the  latest! 

The  existing  government  is  less  than  committed  to  improve 
the  livelihood  of  the  masses  of  people.  Inflation  has  been  in 
double  digit  for  a  while.  It  reached  an  all  time  high  of  139%  this 
April.  Instead  of  asking  the  wealthy  to  shoulder  a  fairer  share  of 
the  problem,  the  government  puts  the  blame  on  the  rapid  increase 
of  wages.  So,  its  major  strategy  to  combat  inflation  -  the  No.l 
enemy  in  Hong  Kong  nowadays  -  is  to  import  a  lot  of  laborers.  To 
meet  its  ever  growing  expenditures,  instead  of  a  slight  increase  of 
corporate  tax  or  profits  tax  (at  maximum  of  16%  and  15%  respec- 
tively), the  government  resorts  to  the  increase  of  indirect  taxes 
year  after  year.  The  quality  of  life  for  the  low  income  families  in 
Hong  Kong  has  not  shown  any  marked  improvement,  especially 
when  they  are  compared  to  their  counterparts  in  Taiwan,  Korea  or 
Singapore. 

Regarding  the  safeguarding  of  human  rights,  yes,  a  Bill  of 
Rights  was  enacted  on  June  5.  1991.  But  the  government  is  imple- 
menting it  half-heartedly.  The  government  in  effect  took  the  lead 
to  violate  it  in  mid-July  when  it  refused  entry  to  15  Chinese 
students  holding  valid  visas  who  wanted  to  come  for  a  conference 
in  China  at  the  invitation  of  the  Federation  of  Hong  Kong  Students. 
Up  to  this  date,  the  government  has  not  set  up  a  committee  which 
it  promised  to  promote  the  bill.  Without  a  Human  Rights  Commit- 
tee, the  already  watered-down  bill  will  only  be  a  well-decorated 
piece  of  legislation  safely  tucked  away. 

Instead  of  mustering  the  resources  available  to  build  up  the 
people  and  the  community  in  Hong  Kong,  in  the  remaining  six 
years,  the  government  decided  to  spend  HKS12"  billion  (1989 
figures)  for  the  Port  and  Airport  Development  Strategy'  (PADS). 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Hong  Kong  government  in  its  sun- 
down days  remains  quite  colonial  and  archaic,  greatly  influenced 
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by  the  wealthy  industrialists  and  business  tycoons  who  in  turn 
monopolize  the  important  facets  of  the  common  people:  housing, 
transportation,  telecommunications,  etc.  It  is  this  government 
cum  business  force  which  prevents  the  process  of  decolonization 
in  Hong  kong. 

The  Threat  of  Recolonization 

In  1984,  China  promised  to  give  Hong  Kong  a  great  deal. 
Even  in  foreign  affairs,  which  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
central  government,  trade  matters  are  excempted.  Hong  Kong 
will  be  given  an  independent  trade  negotiation  status.  This  indeed 
was  evidenced  just  a  month  ago  when  the  Chinese  foreign  secre- 
tary, Qian  Qichen  and  Hong  Kong's  Trade  &  Industry  Secretary, 
Brain  Chau,  sat  side  by  side  in  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Forum  held  in  Seoul.  At  that  time,  Chinese  top  leadership  was 
most  concerned  about  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Hong 
Kong's  usefulness  to  China  as  a  service  center.  Throughout  the 
1980s,  China  earned  between  31%  to  37%  of  its  foreign  exchange 
from  Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong  was  a  main  provider  for  China's 
ambitious  modernization  programs.  So,  China  intuited  that  be- 
sides the  British  flag  and  garrison,  Hong  Kong  can  continue  to 
remain  as  it  is.  At  that  time  too,  China  had  adopted  unprece- 
dented open  policies  since  1979- 

As  time  moved  on,  China  was  to  discover  the  meaning  and 
implications  of  having  Hong  Kong  to  remain  as  a  "free  enterprise 
region".  The  eight  elder  statesmen  were  very  afraid  to  lose  control 
on  Hong  Kong,  and  eventually  on  China  as  well.  (Hong  Kong 
style  and  way  of  life  are  always  very  contagious  to  China!)  As  we 
witnessed  in  subsequent  years,  China  wanted  to  tighten  its  control 
on  Hong  Kong.  This  explained  why  there  was  no  direct  election 
in  the  Hong  Kong  legislature  in  1988.  (British  Foreign  Secretary 
Geoffrey  Howe  had  promised  such  in  his  press  conference  held  in 
Hong  Kong  in  April  1984;  and  so  was  Hong  Kong  government's 
"Policy  Paper  on  the  Further  Development  of  a  Representative 
Government"  published  in  November  1984.)  This  explained  why 
the  Basic  Law  promulgated  in  April  1990  was  so  undemocratic.  It 
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actually  deviated  in  letter  and  spirit  in  many  important  places  from 
the  Joint  Declaration.  China  wanted  to  interfere  on  Hong  Kong's 
internal  affairs  became  even  more  obvious  when  it  wanted  a  say 
in  the  building  of  a  new  airport.  The  Airport  Agreement  signed  by 
John  Major  and  Li  Peng  in  early  September  1991  set  a  precedent 
on  future  mode  of  operation  in  Hong  Kong.  China's  insistence  on 
the  constitution  of  a  panel  of  judges  in  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  to 
be  set  up  in  1993  (in  place  of  the  function  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
London)  also  renders  the  independence  of  Hong  Kong's  judiciary 
after  1997  a  hopeless  case.  All  in  all,  these  are  the  traces  showing 
that  the  British  rule  is  on  its  way  out;  and,  the  Beijing  rule  is  on  its 
way  in.  It  means  that  British  "decolonization"  in  Hong  Kong  is  on 
the  halt  and  "recolonization"  by  Beijing  has  already  started. 

We  cannot  put  all  the  blame  on  the  Chinese  leaders.  The 
British  government  is  also  at  fault.  Invariably,  it  kowtowed  to  the 
Chinese  on  its  demands  regarding  arrangements  for  Hong  Kong's 
future.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  British  highly  treasures  the 
market  in  China.  An  amiable  relationship  with  China  is  thus  of 
paramount  importance. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  governments  are  dishonorable.  In  a 
way  so  are  most  of  the  traders.  The  British  policy  on  China  has 
been  shaped  by  the  influential  business  community  in  both  Hong 
Kong  and  Britain.  Though  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  these  busi- 
ness people  do  not  like  and  do  not  trust  the  communists,  yet  and 
at  least  superficially,  they  want  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  the 
communist  regime  in  China.  In  return,  the  supreme  leader  in 
China,  Deng  XiaoPing,  had  this  to  say,  "Investors,  put  your  hearts 
at  rest,"  meaning  China  will  take  care  of  their  interests  if  they 
behave. 

The  Dilemma  of  the  Hong  Kong  People 

When  the  Joint  Declaration  was  initialled  in  September  1984, 
81%  of  Hong  Kong  people  said  they  could  accept  it.  (Both  gov- 
ernments had  told  them  there  was  no  other  alternative.)  98%  of 
Hong  Kong  people  are  Chinese.  On  the  whole,  they  are  patriotic 
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(as  evidenced  by  the  two  billion  dollars  they  raised  to  help  the 
flood  victims  in  Eastern  China  in  July).  They  welcome  the  idea  of 
having  Hong  Kong  to  be  reuniting  with  their  motherland. 

Conceptually,  few  people  want  to  be  "colonial  subjects".  The 
British  government  always  treated  Hong  Kong  people  as  second 
class  citizens.  Of  the  8  million  people  now  living  in  British  colo- 
nies, only  the  325  million  born  in  Hong  Kong  are  denied  full 
British  citizenship.  Britain  has  ruled  Hong  Kong  for  150  years.  It 
has  not  undertaken  any  significant  political  reforms  until  this  year. 
When  it  negotiated  a  future  for  Hong  Kong  with  China,  Hong 
Kong  people  were  not  consulted.  As  a  signatory  to  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civic  &  Political  Rights,  Britain's  policies  on 
Hong  Kong  are  both  morally  and  constitutionally  indefensible. 

Hong  Kong  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Joint  Declara- 
tion gave  Hong  Kong  an  "independent  government"  within  China. 
But  soon  after  the  fall  of  1985,  Hong  Kong  people  became  very 
disillusioned.  They  came  to  know  China  has  a  very  different 
interpretation  and  understanding  of  the  Joint  Declaration.  China 
has  no  intention  to  leave  Hong  Kong  alone.  It  would  interfere 
with  Hong  Kong  affairs  at  its  whim. 

The  never-ending  signals  it  sent  to  Hong  Kong,  in  terms  of 
warning  and  threats,  reminded  Hong  Kong  people  once  again  of 
the  fearful  tactics  of  a  totalitarian  state.  After  all,  45%  of  Hong 
Kong  people  had  fled  China  since  1949.  Of  course,  the  violent 
crackdown  on  the  democratic  movement  in  June  1989  dealt  the 
most  severe  blow  to  Hong  Kong. 

For  those  who  have  the  money  and  skills,  they  emigrated  - 
60,000  in  1989  and  62,000  in  1990.  The  Hong  Kong  government 
predicted  that  about  half-a-million  would  be  gone  by  1996.  For 
the  five  million  who  cannot  leave,  they  have  been  suffering  from 
a  morale  failure.  The  "everybody  for  himself  or  herself  attitude  is 
predominant.  Hong  Kong  is  run  just  like  a  big  corporation.  It 
requires  many  more  experienced  managers  and  professionals  it 
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can  produce  by  its  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  brain  drain 
is  hurting  Hong  Kong  immensely. 

Lee  Kwan  Yew  of  Singapore  had  given  the  Hong  Kong  peo- 
ple a  bit  of  advice,  "Do  not  confront  China."  Since  then,  the 
Chinese  authorities,  several  most  senior  British  officials,  countless 
business  tycoons,  and  lately  even  the  Hong  Kong  governor  have 
all  picked  up  this  tone.  In  a  recent  survey,  half  of  the  journalists 
said  they  would  give  due  consideration  on  China's  feelings  in  their 
reporting.  This  kind  of  self-censorship  is  extremely  harmful  to 
Hong  Kong  as  a  free  international  city. 

But  the  fact  is,  it  is  certainly  legitimate  for  Hong  Kong  citizens 
to  speak  up  on  what  they  think  is  best  for  them  -  for  Hong  Kong  is 
their  home.  The  results  of  the  first-ever  direct  election  in  the 
legislature  indicated  the  Hong  Kong  people  are  not  neutral.  All 
Beijing  or  Hong  Kong  business  community  supported  candidates 
lost.  The  pro-democracy  candidates  enjoyed  a  landslide  victory. 

Increasingly,  more  and  more  community  workers  and  young 
professionals  have  expressed  their  commitment  to  Hong  Kong 
and  their  willingness  to  fight  for  a  better  Hong  Kong.  They  de- 
serve all  the  encouragement  and  support  we  can  muster. 

The  Emerging  Catalytic  Forces 

In  theory,  the  church,  being  an  uninterested  party,  could  have 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  people's  struggle  to  be  free.  But  this  has 
not  been  the  case  with  the  church  in  Hong  Kong. 

Ever  since  its  beginning,  because  of  the  historical  church-state 
relationship  in  England,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  (especially  the 
Anglican  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church)  always  enjoys  immense 
privileges  and  influence.  Traditional  churches  are  a  part  of  the 
establishment.  The  score  of  the  most  famous  church  high  schools 
produce  elitists  in  their  thousands  who  in  turn  help  to  uphold  the 
colonial  set-up. 
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Because  of  the  acute  need  for  relief,  welfare  and  later,  school 
places  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  mainline  churches  have  seized 
the  opportunity  to  build  up  a  hugh  service  empire.  The  evangeli- 
cal churches  meanwhile  concentrated  their  efforts  in  church 
growth  especially  planting  new  congregations  in  new  towns.  In 
both  counts,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  rely  heavily  on  financial 
contributions,  earlier  on  dozens  of  overseas  missionary  societies 
and  later,  the  local  government  and  wealthy  business  people. 
This  dependency  syndrome  has  literally  crippled  the  "prophetic 
role"  of  the  church  in  Hong  Kong.  Since  the  late  1980s,  there 
were  plenty  of  cases  showing  the  institutional  church  leaders  tried 
to  suppress  individual  critics  within  the  church. 

The  main  enabling  force  of  "decolonization"  or  "democratiza- 
tion" came  from  the  social  activities  in  the  1970s.  They  have 
contributed  much  in  promoting  Hong  Kong  as  a  more  open  soci- 
ety. Now,  the  leading  figures  have  been  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  Fourteen  of  them  are  members  of  the  United  Democrats 
of  Hong  Kong  (UDHK)  -  the  first  political  party  in  Hong  Kong. 
With  their  presence  in  the  Legislative  Council,  the  government  will 
be  forced  to  be  more  accountable  to  the  people  of  Hong  Kong 
especially  in  the  areas  of  the  improvement  of  the  livelihood  of  the 
masses  and  the  safeguarding  of  their  basic  human  rights.  The 
UDHK  will  continue  to  fight  for  a  fully  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative legislature,  and  a  more  responsible  executive. 

The  UDHK  and  the  many  other  small  political  groups  will 
remain  an  important  force  for  Hong  Kong's  political,  social  as  well 
as  economic  development.  But  with  very  limited  resources,  they 
will  confine  their  work  in  "advocacy".  Research  and  education  are 
the  two  crucial  tasks  other  concerned  groups  need  to  take  up. 
Realizing  these  urgent  and  unmet  needs,  120  leading  Christians  in 
Hong  Kong  founded  Hong  Kong  Christian  Institute  in  September 
1988.  With  a  high  calibre  staff  of  six  and  a  dedicated  string  of 
volunteer  theologians,  pastors  and  professionals.  HKCI  engages 
in  research,  education  and  publication.  We  concentrate  on  the 
following  four  areas: 
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a.  To  forge  a  practical  social  vision  in  Hong  Kong.  "Where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  Hong  Kong  lacks 
overall  direction.  Most  people  live  by  an  utmost  self-cen- 
tered quasi-  like  philosophy.  Education  (expanding  rap- 
idly, by  1995  Hong  Kong  will  have  1 1  years  of  compulsory 
education;  and  the  degree  students  take  doubled)  serves 
no  purpose  other  than  to  help  our  youngsters  to  climb  the 
social  ladder.  A  sociologist  predicted  because  of  the 
added  1997  impact,  Hong  Kong  society  may  be  disinte- 
grated before  the  end  of  this  century. 

b.  A  democratic  culture  is  essential.  Tnis  should  include  at 
least  a  fully  democratic  and  representative  government;  an 
open  and  free  social  atmosphere  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  responsibility  among  all  citizens.  Demo- 
cratic conscientization  is  absolutely  essential. 

c.  The  church  should  once  again  act  as  a  social  conscience. 

But  first  it  needs  to  re  focus  its  directions  and  assumes  a 
servanthood  as  well  as  prophetic  roles  towards  the  entire 
society.  Its  life,  like  worship  and  evangelism,  needs  to  be 
completely  overhauled. 

d.  Radical  reeducation  needs  to  take  place  in  all  congrega- 
tions. Christians  need  to  be  encouraged  especially  to 
think  and  to  put  their  faith  into  practice. 

The  International  Support 

Strictly  in  economic  terms,  Hong  Kong  is  vital  to  China.  China 
depends  heavily  on  Hong  Kong's  technological  transfer  and  capi- 
tal input.  Increasingly,  Hong  kong  has  also  become  a  key  player 
in  the  economic  growth  in  the  Pacific-Rim  which  in  turn  is  crucial 
to  Asia. 

Many  purport  that  Hong  Kong  people  have  pulled  off  an 
economic  miracle  in  just  forty  years.  Now,  it  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  trading  centers.   The  per  capital  income  of  Hong 
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Kong  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Asia,  only  lower  than  Japan  and 
Brunei.  Certainly  Hong  Kong  is  far  from  a  capitalist  paradise,  yet 
in  many  ways,  it  can  serve  as  a  model  of  development  for  Asia. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  countries  in  Asia  which  are 
multi-  cultural,  multi-racial  and  even  with  groups  of  people  who 
had  traversed  in  different  paths:  economically,  politically  and  so- 
cially. But  they  have  to  find  a  way  to  coexist  preferably  on  just 
terms,  so  that  at  least  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  minority  group 
or  groups  will  be  safeguarded.  Can  the  China-Hong  Kong  experi- 
ment, "One  Country,  Two  Systems",  be  such  a  model  of  coexis- 
tence? 

In  sum,  the  continuing  development  of  Hong  Kong  is  an 
important  stimulus  to  China,  to  Asia  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  therefore  deserves  all  the  support  the  international  com- 
munity can  give. 

There  are  countries  like  the  U.S.A.  which  are  attempting  to 
legislate  a  Hong  Kong  policy  in  relationship  to  democracy  and 
human  rights.  The  former  French  Premier  Jacques  Chirac  has 
proposed  that  the  United  Nations  should  monitor  on  Hong  Kong's 
development.  After  all,  the  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration  was 
registered  at  the  United  Nations  in  December  1984.  This  interna- 
tional treaty  will  last  for  fifty  years  until  2047.  The  United  Nations, 
certainly,  has  a  responsibility  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  the 
treaty  in  full.  All  these  suggestions  are  very  helpful. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  the  quest  for  freedom  and  democracy 
lies  in  the  struggle  of  the  people.  This  is  evidently  so  with  the 
radical  changes  in  Russia  and  in  East  Europe.  Hong  Kong  people 
need  to  be  empowered.  As  Asians,  you  are  emphatic  on  this  Hong 
Kong  struggle.  You  can  support  the  Hong  Kong  people  by  explic- 
itly expressing  your  solidarity  with  them. 


11 

Protestant  Churches  in  Hong 
Kong:  A  Situation  Report 


Introduction 

In  every  age,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  struggles  to  be  faithful 
to  God  in  that  it  tries  to  respond  to  the  situations  where  it  believes 
God  is  acting. 

This  will  then  be  a  personal  interpretation  of  the  story  of  the 
churches  in  Hong  Kong  over  the  past  one-and-a-half  centuries. 
And  it  will  confine  itself  to  a  history  of  those  Christian  churches 
with  a  non-Roman  Catholic  background.  Our  subject  can  be 
divided  into  four  eras:  The  First  One  Hundred  Years,  (1842- 1942); 
period  of  Expansion  (1942-1962);  The  Great  Social  Involvement 
(1962-1982);  and,  the  Quest  for  a  Future  (1982-2002). 

The  First  One  Hundred  Years  (1842-1942) 

Hong  Kong  did  not  begin  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  in 
1842.  It  had  been  the  home  of  Chinese  fishermen  and  their  fami- 
lies for  centuries.  However,  it  became  important  and  known  to  the 
world  only  after  it  was  turned  into  a  British  Crown  colony. 

Back  in  the  19th  Century,  when  Western  imperialism  reached 
its  zenith,  many  Western  imperialists  took  an  interest  in  China 
which,  even  in  those  days,  was  the  most  populous  country  in  the 
world.  But  owing  to  the  closed  door  policy  of  this  self-  contained 
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and  self-sufficient  middle  kingdom,  the  rapacious,  aggressive 
western  powers  turned  to  military  might  to  force  open  China's 
doors.  Wars  were  fought,  Chinese  ports  were  forced  to  open,  and 
vast  areas  of  Chinese  territory  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  or  leased 
out  to  foreign  powers. 

Britain  defeated  China  in  the  infamous  Opium  Wars  of  the 
1840's  and  1850's.  By  the  Treaty  of  Nanjing  in  1842,  Hong  Kong 
Island  was  ceded  to  Britain  in  perpetuity.  By  the  Treaty  of  Peking 
in  I860,  Kowloon  (south  of  Boundary  Street)  and  Stonecutter 
Island  were  ceded  to  Britain  permanently.  Then  finally,  in  1898  in 
Beijing,  the  New  Territories  and  about  100  islands  (comprising 
92%  of  the  total  land  mass  of  present-day  Hong  Kong)  were  leased 
to  Britain  for  99  years. 

Trade  and  the  western  church  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  together, 
following  the  establishment  of  a  British  colonial  government 
which  provided  the  territory  with  a  rather  efficient  structure,  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  law  and  order.  The  enormous  trade  between 
China  and  the  West  made  Hong  Kong  an  increasingly  important 
entrepot.  Hong  Kong  has  one  of  the  world's  finest  natural  harbors. 
The  church,  with  the  support  of  the  government  and  hence,  with 
the  trust  of  the  community,  helped  to  provide  essential  social 
services  especially  medical  and  health,  educational  and  welfare 
services.  Through  the  years,  the  church  also  helped  to  train  a 
great  many  young  people  who  eventually  became  community  and 
government  leaders  through  such  schools  as  Ying  Wa  College  and 
Ying  Wa  Girls  School  (established  by  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety), and  the  Diocesan  Boys'  School  and  Diocesan  Girls'  School 
(established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  together  with  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Hong  Kong). 

If  most  of  the  western  traders  and  businessmen  used  Hong 
Kong  as  a  stepping  stone  to  China,  this  could  also  be  said  of  most 
of  the  missionary  boards  as  well.  Because  of  this  situation,  Hong 
Kong,  from  its  earliest  days  as  a  colony,  flourished  as  a  bridgehead 
to  mainland  China. 
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Church  growth  in  Hong  Kong  during  the  initial  period  was 
extremely  slow.  Local  Chinese  churches  were  mostly  concerned 
with  pastoral  work  within  their  own  congregations.  Mass  evangel- 
istic meetings  were  common.  Missionary  societies  from  abroad 
provided  social  services.  The  Alice  Ho  Miu  Ling  Nethersole  hospi- 
tals were  founded  at  this  time,  as  were  the  aforementioned  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

The  Chinese  Christian  community  in  the  prewar  years  had 
always  been  very  closely  knit.  Preachers  moved  back  and  forth, 
exchanging  pulpits,  crossing  sectarian  boundaries  all  the  time. 
Because  of  the  need  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  the  two 
Christian  cemeteries  and  the  home  for  the  aged,  the  Chinese 
Christian  Church's  Union  was  established  in  the  1915.  The  Union 
only  accepted  Chinese  local  congregations  for  membership. 

The  Great  Expansion  (1942  -  1962) 

The  pace  of  life  in  Hong  Kong  was  very  slow  in  the  prewar 
years.  But  after  the  Second  World  War,  because  of  a  very  sudden 
influx  of  people  from  the  mainland,  government  and  church  ac- 
tivities mushroomed. 

Reconstruction  after  the  Japanese  occupation  (which  lasted 
for  three  years  and  8  months,  from  December  1941  to  August 
1945)  had  not  been  easy.  Immediately  after  the  war,  there  were 
fierce  internal  conflicts  on  the  mainland  which  eventually  resulted 
in  the  seizure  of  political  control  by  the  Communist  Party.  Then 
came  the  Korean  War,  during  which  the  United  States  declared  an 
embargo  on  China  and  Korea.  This  greatly  affected  Hong  Kong 
which  depended  heavily  on  international  trade,  especially  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  China,  for  survival. 

Many  experts  at  the  time  thought  the  influx  of  refugees  from 
the  mainland  would  surely  destroy  Hong  Kong.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II  Hong  Kong  had  about  600,000  residents.  The  1961 
census  showed  that  Hong  Kong  then  had  a  population  of 
3,129,648.  But  Hong  Kong  people  themselves  proved  the  experts 
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wrong.  They  showed  a  remarkable  capacity  to  adjust  to  any  kind 
of  situation  and  were  ready  to  use  their  own  blood  and  sweat  to 
keep  Hong  Kong  alive  and  prosperous. 

Of  course,  Hong  Kong  was  fortunate  at  the  time  in  that  the 
massive  influx  of  refugees  provided  it  with  a  very  important  and 
much  needed  labor  force,  and  the  inflow  of  capital  and  skills  in 
the  textile  industry,  especially  from  Shanghai,  also  made  a  very 
significant  contribution  towards  economic  progress.  These  two 
factors  turned  Hong  Kong  literally  overnight  from  an  entrepot  to 
an  important  industrial  center.  Later,  the  plastic  and  the  electronic 
industries  were  introduced  and  were  soon  flourishing. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  light  industries  was  done  in  the 
homes  or  in  very  small  factories.  Shipbuilding,  which  included 
repairing  and  salvaging,  was  the  only  heavy  industry  then  present 
in  Hong  Kong.  But  the  sudden  increase  of  population  demanded 
massive  construction  of  housing  and  other  public  facilities  such  as 
roads  and  highways,  often  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  And 
this  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  construction  industry 
which  provided  much  needed  employment  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. 

How  did  the  churches  in  Hong  Kong  fare  during  this  period? 

First  of  all,  we  saw  an  overall  and  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  Christians.  Motives  were  mixed:  some  joined  as  "rice 
Christians".  They  came  to  the  church  for  material  reasons.  Others 
were  Christians  who  had  fled  from  the  mainland.  They  belonged 
mostly  to  the  middle  class.  And  still  others  joined  the  church 
because  they  sought  much  needed  spiritual  comfort. 

Secondly,  in  the  early  1950's  a  great  many  experienced  mis- 
sionaries arrived  in  Hong  Kong  with  the  financial  backing  of  their 
mission  boards.  These  financial  resources  were  very  much 
needed  to  supplement  government  efforts  to  cope  with  the  acute 
refugee  situation.  Local  churches  also  played  a  key  role  in  provid- 
ing relief  and  welfare  to  thousands  of  refugees.  Most  of  the  social 
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welfare  agencies  were  founded  during  this  period  either  by  or 
with  the  support  of  overseas  missionary  societies. 

Thirdly,  the  period  was  marked  by  advances  in  church  unity. 
The  Hong  Kong  Christian  Welfare  and  Relief  Council  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  many  and  diverse  Christian 
relief  efforts.  The  Audio- Visual  Evangelism  Committee  was  estab- 
lished to  support  churches  in  their  evangelistic  efforts.  But  the 
most  important  of  all  was  the  founding  of  the  Hong  Kong  Chris- 
tian Council  in  1954.  The  Council  not  only  provided  a  forum  for 
the  churches  but  it  was  also  instrumental  in  promoting  the  idea  of 
"Joint  Action  for  Mission"  among  the  mainline  churches.  The 
Council  also  sponsored  yearly  ecumenical  gatherings:  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  World  Day  of  Prayer,  and  World-wide 
Communion  Sunday. 

The  Great  Social  Involvement  (1962-1982) 

Hong  Kong  developed  during  this  period  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Lacking  in  land  and  other  material  resources,  it  was  rich 
in  human  resources.  There  were  other  factors  contributing  to 
Hong  Kong's  success:  China  as  a  major  supplier  of  food  and  water, 
the  governments  rule  of  law  and  its  economic  laissez-faire  poli- 
cies. 

Hong  Kong  became,  by  Asian  standards,  an  affluent  society  in 
the  1960's  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  to  fight  against  tough 
protectionist  policies  from  all  its  major  trade  partners,  such  as  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Common  Market.  It  had  to  face  a 
series  of  world-wide  economic  recessions  in  the  early  1970's.  By 
the  end  of  this  period,  Hong  Kong  became  the  third  most  impor- 
tant financial  center  in  the  world,  and  the  third  largest  container 
port,  and  ranked  15th  among  the  world's  exporting  nations  (first 
in  garment  exports). 

Hong  Kong  paid  a  dear  price  for  its  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment -  the  younger  generation  had  been  neglected.  The  1967  riots 
forced  the  government,  the  community,  as  well  as  the  church  to 
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recognize  that  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  youth.  Many 
youth  centers  and  recreational  facilities  were  set  up  by  the 
churches.  But  the  most  important  area  of  progress  was  in  educa- 
tion. During  this  period  the  youth  of  Hong  Kong  began  to  enjoy 
nine  years  of  free  education  compared  to  only  6  years  in  the 
previous  period.  The  government  was  able  to  provide  extra 
school  placements  only  with  the  help  of  the  churches. 

Also  during  this  period  we  witnessed  the  church,  not  satisfied 
with  being  merely  a  partner  of  government  in  providing  social 
services,  gradually  assuming  a  new  role  as  the  conscience  of  the 
community. 

The  church  was  deeply  shaken  by  the  1967  riots.  Many  minis- 
ters and  lay  leaders  emigrated  to  other  countries.  Those  who 
remained  had  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  relevance  of  what  the 
church  was  doing.  The  impact  of  student  and  labor  movements 
from  the  west  also  served  as  a  catalyst.  The  church  was  forced  to 
look  outside  itself,  to  pay  more  attention  to  larger  community 
affairs. 

Social  involvement  of  the  church  underwent  a  major  shift.  As 
Hong  Kong  became  more  affluent,  the  primary  need  for  immedi- 
ate relief  and  welfare  diminished.  The  church  was  thus  able  to 
redirect  its  resources  to  provide  secondary  services.  Education, 
especially  primary  and  secondary  education,  was  one  example. 
Another  was  in  the  area  of  social  welfare.  In  order  to  meet  the 
rapidly  changing  social  and  human  needs,  many  innovative  pro- 
jects were  introduced  during  these  two  decades.  The  social  serv- 
ices became  more  professional,  and  Hong  Kong  can  now  consider 
many  of  them  as  meeting  world  standards. 

During  this  time,  the  church  also  became  more  aware  of  the 
underlying  realities  that  in  order  to  solve  social  as  well  as  personal 
problems,  it  must  tackle  the  structural  underpinning  that  were 
causing  these  problems.  The  church  thus  found  itself  more  in- 
volved in  social  change.  Through  the  establishment  of  pressure 
groups  like  the  Christian  Industrial  Committee,  the  church  not 
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only  advocated  more  adequate  legislation  to  protect  the  poor  and 
called  for  more  fundamental  structural  changes  in  society,  but  it 
also  acted  as  an  educational  force  among  ordinary  Christians  in 
the  pews  to  promote  social  justice. 

Radical  shifts  within  the  church  combined  with  the  strong 
influence  of  secularism  to  bring  about  a  drop  in  converts.  Among 
the  mainline  churches,  growth  in  terms  of  numbers  was  small. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  evangelical  churches  experi- 
enced a  marked  increase  in  membership.  The  establishment  of 
many  para-church  organizations  also  furthered  grew  in  evangeli- 
cal churches. 

The  end  of  this  period  saw  a  blurring  of  the  sharp  lines  which 
had  traditionally  distinguished  mainline  from  evangelical 
churches.  While  the  mainline  churches  began  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  an  inner  renewal  of  their  spirituality,  the 
evangelical  began  to  get  more  and  more  involved  outwardly  in 
social  concerns.  (I  feel  certain  that  the  Lausanne  Conference  of 
1974  provided  a  major  input  in  bringing  about  this  shift  in  attitude 
and  emphasis  among  our  local  evangelical  churches). 

Another  feature  of  this  period  was  the  gradual  withdrawal 
from  Hong  Kong  of  overseas  missionary  societies.  Most  of  their 
work  was  handed  over  to  local  churches  or  to  the  Hong  Kong 
Christian  Council. 

The  ecumenical  movement  in  Hong  Kong  turned  a  new  chap- 
ter as  churches  with  different  backgrounds  learned  more  about 
working  together  for  common  causes.  The  United  Christian  Hos- 
pital and  the  Community  Health  Project  in  Kwun  Tong  (an  indus- 
trial satellite  town)  were  two  good  examples. 

Two  major  city-wide  consultations  were  organized  by  the 
Hong  Kong  Christian  Council  during  the  period.  The  Consultation 
on  the  Mission  of  the  Church  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  1970's  was 
especially  symbolic.  Opened  by  the  governor,  it  dealt  basically 
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with  internal  issues,  such  as  Christian  education,  formation  of  new 
congregations,  social  concerns,  etc. 

The  Consultation  on  the  Mission  of  the  Church  in  Hong  Kong 
for  the  1980s  was  also  very  fruitful.  In  attendance  were  all  the 
church  leaders  within  the  Hong  Kong  Christian  Council,  repre- 
sentatives from  several  evangelical  churches,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  consultation  was 
quite  outward-looking.  The  world  set  the  agenda,  so  to  speak. 
The  consultation  declared  clearly  that  the  five  major  mission  con- 
cerns for  the  church  in  the  next  decade  were:  (1)  evangelization  of 
the  lower-income  people;  (2)  church  participation  in  public  policy 
making;  (3)  concern  for  the  church  in  the  China  mainland;  (4) 
ministry  to  students;  and,  (5)  concern  for  social  values. 

The  consultation  brought  about  two  immediate  remarkable 
results:  first,  the  establishment  of  a  public  policy  commission;  and 
second,  the  reestablishment  of  a  relationship  with  the  church  in 
mainland  China.  There  had  been  no  meaningful  relationships 
between  the  churches  in  China  and  those  outside  since  1954  when 
the  church  in  China  became,  in  name,  the  Three-Self  Movement 
Church. 

Relations  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Hong 
Kong  Christian  Council  began  to  develop  in  1970.  An  Ecumenical 
Joint  Committee  on  Development  (mainly  concerned  with  devel- 
opmental issues  in  Hong  Kong)  was  formed.  Activities  during  the 
week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  were  often  jointly  organized. 
Many  special  Sundays  (like  Christian  Communications  Sunday, 
Education  Sunday,  Sea  Sunday,  Unity  Sunday,  etc.)  were  pro- 
moted jointly. 

Quest  for  a  Future  (1982  -  2002) 

If  we  say  that  Hong  Kong  underwent  an  economic  revolution 
in  1942-1962,  and  a  social  revolution  in  1962-1982,  then  we  can 
also  say  that  Hong  Kong  has  entered  a  period  of  political  revolu- 
tion as  it  now  confronts  the  1997  issue. 
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In  1972,  when  the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  it  made  its  position  very  clear  regarding  the 
future  status  of  Hong  Kong.  In  1979  when  the  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong  visited  China,  Deng  Xiaoping  told  him  that  China  planned  to 
restore  Chinese  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Hong  Kong  not 
later  than  1997.  The  Governor  on  his  return  did  not  reveal  this  to 
the  Hong  Kong  people.  He  only  reported  that  Mr.  Deng  had  told 
him  that  the  Hong  Kong  people  should  "put  their  hearts  at  ease" 
regarding  the  future  of  Hong  Kong. 

Obviously  at  the  request  of  the  foreign  office,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Thatcher,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  then  went  to  Beijing  to  dis- 
cuss a  negotiated  settlement  regarding  Hong  Kong's  future.  After 
her  visit,  it  took  10  months  for  the  British  to  realize  finally  that  their 
government  had  no  choice  but  to  return  Hong  Kong's  sovereignty 
to  China.  Formal  negotiations  began  in  July  of  1983.  It  took  the 
two  teams  representing  the  Chinese  and  the  British  governments 
22  rounds  of  formal  talks  and  14  months  to  come  up  with  an 
agreement.  There  were  also  during  this  period,  many  informal 
talks  between  the  two  heads  of  the  negotiating  teams.  A  drafting 
group  was  formed  during  the  last  weeks  of  negotiation.  Geoffrey 
Howe,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  also  visited  Beijing  for  talks  in 
April  and  July  of  1984. 

The  draft  agreement  between  the  two  governments  on  the 
future  of  Hong  Kong  was  initialed  in  Beijing  on  September  26, 
1984.  The  draft  agreement  consisted  of  a  Joint  Declaration,  three 
annexes:  the  first  is  an  elaboration  of  the  Chinese  government's 
basic  policies  regarding  Hong  Kong;  the  second  concerns  the 
Sino-  British  Joint  Liaison  Group;  and  the  third  is  on  land  leases 
and  an  exchange  of  memoranda  about  nationality  and  citizenship. 

According  to  the  draft  agreement,  the  future  of  Hong  Kong 
after  1997  will  be  as  follows: 

On  July  1,  1997  China  will  resume  sovereignty  over  Hong 
Kong.  Hong  Kong  will  then  become  a  Special  Administrative 
Region  (SAR)  of  China  with  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  except 
for  foreign  affairs  and  defense.  Hong  Kong  will  elect  its  own 
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legislature.  The  executive  authorities  (selected  by  elections  or 
through  consultations)  shall  be  accountable  to  the  legislature. 
Under  the  policy  of  "One  Country,  Two  Systems",  Hong  Kong 
will  be  allowed  to  maintain  its  existing  economic,  social  and 
judicial  systems  for  50  years.  The  people  of  Hong  Kong  will 
continue  to  enjoy  their  present  lifestyles  and  freedoms. 

In  view  of  this  imminent  political  change,  what  has  been  the 
response  of  the  church  in  Hong  Kong? 

First,  in  the  spring  of  1984,  some  evangelical  Christian  leaders 
issued  an  "evangelical  declaration"  which  was  a  10-point  affirma- 
tion regarding  the  Christian  faith  in  times  of  radical  social  change. 
It  was  very  widely  circulated  and  many  Christian  groups  made  a 
careful  study  of  it. 

Following  the  declaration,  in  the  summer,  came  the  "Mani- 
festo on  Religious  Freedom".  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  in  the  history  of  the  church  in  Hong  Kong. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Hong  Kong  Christian  Council  felt  that 
there  was  a  need  to  communicate  to  the  Chinese  authorities  what 
the  churches  in  Hong  Kong  are  doing.  The  Manifesto,  therefore, 
was  not  a  demand,  but  rather  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
state  of  the  church  in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  called  a  manifesto  because 
in  its  introductory  section,  the  document  declares  that  "religious 
freedom  must  be  based  on  human  rights  which  God  bestows  on 
all  people,  and  that  therefore,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  govern- 
ments to  protect  religious  freedom";  and,  in  the  concluding  sec- 
tion, the  document  expressed  the  desire  of  the  church  in  Hong 
Kong  to  rededicate  itself  to  stand  with  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  in 
working  for  a  better  future. 

This  manifesto  endorsed  by  most  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions (almost  200  Local  congregations  and  many  church  agencies) 
and  sent  to  Beijing  via  the  Hong  Kong  Branch  of  the  New  China 
News  Agency,  was  published  on  August  31,  1984. 
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On  6th  September,  21  church  leaders,  including  heads  of 
denominations,  Christian  agencies  as  well  as  local  church  pastors, 
went  to  Beijing  to  meet  with  the  Chinese  authorities.  Again,  the 
group  did  not  go  with  the  intention  of  making  any  demands  on  the 
Chinese  authorities.  We  went  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  express 
our  views  about  the  future  of  Hong  Kong  -  what  needed  to  be 
maintained  and  what  needed  to  be  changed.  We  had  already 
submitted  a  position  paper  to  the  Hong  Kong  and  Macau  Office  of 
the  State  Council.  At  the  same  time,  we  wanted  to  hear  what  the 
Chinese  leadership  was  thinking  regarding  "religious  freedom". 
Our  meeting  with  the  Religious  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  State  Council 
was  a  long  one.  We  tried  to  explain  to  them  what  the  church  in 
Hong  Kong  are  doing.  We  were  on  the  listening  side  when  we 
met  with  the  Director  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Macau  Office.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ji  Pengfei,  the  Hong  Kong  church  can  continue  to 
provide  services  for  the  community;  China  will  not  set  up  a  Relig- 
ious Affairs  Bureau  Office  in  Hong  Kong  and  churches  in  Hong 
Kong  will  not  be  subordinate  to  the  Three  Self-Church  in  China. 

The  next  twenty  years  are  indeed  going  to  be  most  crucial  for 
Hong  Kong.  Whether  Hong  Kong  will  remain  stable  and  prosper- 
ous will  depend  on  the  people  of  Hong  Kong.  I  believe  both  the 
Chinese  and  British  governments  intend  to  make  the  arrangement 
for  the  future  of  Hong  Kong  work.  After  the  signing  of  the  Joint 
Declaration,  many  countries  including  the  United  States  and  Japan 
(the  two  most  important  trade  partners  of  Hong  Kong)  have  stated 
their  support  of  such  an  agreement. 

In  view  of  this,  what  is  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  going  to  do? 
First  of  all,  we  should  reexamine  our  own  faith.  If  we  say  many 
people  in  Hong  Kong  have  no  confidence  in  the  future  of  Hong 
Kong,  how  about  the  Christians?  At  this  moment,  the  church 
should  reaffirm  that  the  God  we  believe  in  is  the  God  who  acts  in 
history.  God  is  in  charge;  the  future  is  in  His  merciful  hands.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  remain  faithful  to  His  calling  in  our  daily  lives. 
He  calls  us  to  be  His  co-workers  in  His  never  ceasing  creating-sav- 
ing-sustaining  activity  in  this  world. 
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Secondly,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  should  engage  in  some 
serious  rethinking  of  its  current  mindset  and  mission  strategies. 
Most  pastors  and  a  great  majority  of  our  laity  are  still  very  inward 
looking.  Christian  faith  and  Christian  living  remain  two  different 
things.  Local  parishes  are  but  buildings  where  people  are  drawn 
in  for  quasi-cultic  and  social  activities.  The  notion  of  parish 
becomes  utterly  foreign  where  local  parishes  are  completely  cut- 
off from  the  community  in  which  they  are  located. 

I  believe  in  the  renewal  of  local  parishes  in  Hong  Kong.  They 
must  be  rejuvenated  in  such  a  way  that  once  again  each  congrega- 
tion becomes  a  confessing,  learning,  participating,  sharing,  heal- 
ing, reconciling,  expecting  and  uniting  fellowship,  and  its 
members  nurtured  in  assuming  a  genuine  Christ-like  lifestyle. 

For  the  last  three  decades,  the  church  has  made  very  signifi- 
cant social  service  contributions  including  higher  education  to  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong.  Today  Christian  churches  or  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Roman  Catholic  church  provide  more  than  40%  of  the 
kindergartens,  primary  and  secondary  schools,  50%  of  the  social 
welfare  agencies,  and  almost  20%  of  the  hospital  beds.  As  we  face 
the  1997  issue,  churches  need  to  concentrate  on  the  following 
tasks: 

a.  Drafting  the  Basic  Law.  Now  that  we  have  a  sound  basic 
agreement,  the  next  step  is  to  translate  it  into  the  Basic  Law 
that  will  govern  the  Hong  Kong  Special  Administration 
Region  after  1997.  In  order  to  forestall  this  process  being 
dominated  by  powerful  special  interest  groups  or  parties, 
the  church  must  speak  out  for  the  voiceless  in  our  society. 
This  will  insure  that  a  balanced  input  will  be  given  to  the 
drafting  committee. 

b.  Democratization.  Soon,  Hong  Kong  people  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  governing  themselves.  According  to 
the  Hong  Kong  government's  plan  in  the  Green  Paper  in 
Representative  Government,  there  will  not  be  any  direct 
elections  to  the  Legislative  Council,  at  least  not  before 
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1988.  The  church  must  pressure  the  government  on  this. 
The  earlier  the  people  are  given  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  central  government,  the  better  chance  Hong 
Kong  will  have  to  achieve  a  well-run  local  government  by 
1997. 

Political  education  must  be  given  to  our  young  people.  It 
does  not  have  to  take  the  form  of  additional  subjects  in 
schools.  Hong  Kong  students  already  have  to  swallow  an 
excessive  dosage  of  academic  courses.  Rather  it  can  be- 
come part  of  the  school  extra-  curricular  activities.  Partici- 
pation in  student,  school  or  community  affairs,  etc.  must 
also  be  encouraged.  The  church-run  schools  and  youth 
fellowships  should  take  up  this  task  immediately.  Stu- 
dents also  must  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  special 
interests  and  common  good. 

As  part  of  its  task  to  further  democratic  reforms,  the 
church  also  needs  to  play  an  active  role  in  voter  registra- 
tion, as  well  as  to  encourage  potential  leaders  to  run  for 
local  public  offices,  such  as  the  District  Boards  and  the 
Urban  Council. 

c.  Sinicization.  In  slightly  more  than  a  decade,  Hong  Kong 
will  become  part  of  China.  We  have  to  realize  that  our 
stability  and  prosperity  will  depend  on  the  development 
of  China.  So  it  is  high  time  that  we  begin  thinking  not  only 
in  terms  of  how  to  work  for  the  bettennent  of  Hong  Kong, 
but  also  how  we  can  contribute  to  China's  modernization 
programs.  98%  of  the  citizens  in  Hong  Kong  are  Chinese. 
But  it  seems  to  me,  most  of  them  have  already  lost  contact 
with  their  Chinese  roots,  so  to  speak.  Hong  Kong  people 
look  to  the  west  more  than  to  China  in  all  areas  of  life.  To 
help  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  rediscover  and  take  pride  in 
their  cultural  heritage  is  another  urgent  task.  Young  peo- 
ple in  Hong  Kong  ought  to  have  a  better  grasp  of  Chinese 
history  including  its  contemporary  history  and  the  Chinese 
language.  As  the  churches  are  already  reaching  out  to  so 
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many  young  people  in  Hong  Kong  through  their  schools 
as  well  as  their  youth  groups,  a  great  deal  can  be  accom- 
plished in  these  areas. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  above  tasks,  churches  in  Hong  Kong 
must  put  aside  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical  differences  and 
join  hands  to  face  these  common  challenges  together. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  640  local  Protestant  congrega- 
tions. Of  these  124  are  independent  and  the  rest  belong  to  44 
denominations.  A  great  many  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Hong 
Kong,  whose  total  membership  exceeds  220,000,  are  rich  in  hu- 
man as  well  as  material  resources.  However,  most  of  them  are 
more  concerned  with  their  internal  affairs  than  with  working  for 
the  well-being  of  the  community  at  large.  That  the  church  exists 
for  the  world  is  far  from  being  a  reality  among  them. 

Fortunately,  more  and  more  young  Christians,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  disillusioned  with  their  own  local  churches,  are 
determined  to  respond  to  the  paramount  social  needs  and  future 
demands  in  Hong  Kong.  This  has  become  a  formidable  renewal 
force  both  within  and  without  the  church. 

Increasingly,  the  Hong  Kong  Christian  Council  becomes  a 
focus  for  social  action.  Concerned  Christians  are  setting  aside  their 
denominational  and  theological  differences  and  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  Hong  Kong  Christian  Council  for  leadership  and 
support.  And  the  Hong  Kong  Christian  Council  is  determined  to 
take  on  this  important  challenge,  this  unavoidable  responsibility. 
At  this  critical  moment  of  history,  the  Hong  Kong  Christian  Coun- 
cil reaffirms  its  commitment  to  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  and 
pledges  to  work  for  a  more  humane  and  just  future  for  both  Hong 
Kong  and  China. 
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The  Church  in  Hong  Kong, 
Before  and  After  1991 


The  Past 

Ever  since  its  beginning  in  1842,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  has 
been  the  most  influential  voluntary  organization  in  the  territory. 
Its  contributions  in  many  areas  have  been  well  recognized  and 
appreciated  not  only  by  the  government,  but  by  the  general  popu- 
lace as  well. 

Before  the  Second  World  War  (WW  II)  its  work  was  heavily 
supported  by  many  overseas  missionary  societies  in  personnel  as 
well  as  finance.  It  ran  several  renowned  hospitals.  Of  the  30  top 
high  schools  in  Hong  Kong,  27  were  operated  by  the  church.  It 
was  in  providing  high  quality  education  that  the  church  in  Hong 
Kong  helped  to  consolidate  the  "elitist  system".  Many  senior  civil 
servants,  wealthy  and  influential  business  people  and  profession- 
als as  well  as  their  family  members  received  their  basic  education 
from  these  church-run  elitist  schools. 

Soon  after  WW  II,  there  came  the  influx  of  refugees  from 
mainland  China  and  the  trade  embargo  soon  afterwards.  To- 
gether they  caused  extreme  hardship  on  Hong  Kong  and  almost 
stifled  its  further  development.  With  the  aid  from  more  missionary 
societies  forced  out  of  China,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  tried  its 
best  to  provide  relief  and  welfare  to  the  thousands  in  dire  need. 
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Since  the  1960's  with  the  financial  backing  from  the  govern- 
ment and  private  foundations  (supported  and  controlled  by  the 
wealthy)  the  church  stepped  up  its  efforts  in  building  more  and 
more  schools,  hospitals  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  social  service  cen- 
ters and  through  these  centers  many  innovative  services  were 
introduced  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  human  as  well  as  social 
needs.  To  date,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  (both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant)  provides  about  20%  of  the  hospital  beds,  more 
than  40%  of  the  kindergarten,  primary  as  well  as  secondary  school 
places  as  well  as  60%  of  the  social  welfare  work  to  the  wider 
community.  The  total  Christian  population  is  about  8%,  270,000 
Roman  Catholic  and  240,000  Protestants.  Because  of  the  church's 
efforts,  Hong  Kong  is  able  to  have  nine  years  of  compulsory 
education  since  1978;  and  hopefully  increasing  to  eleven  years  by 
1993. 

During  this  period,  we  have  seen  the  Hong  Kong  church's 
great  desire  to  become  indigenous  if  not  through  theology  and  the 
Christian  way  of  life,  at  least  through  finance  and  management. 
Instead  of  relying  on  overseas  missionary  societies,  it  relied  more 
and  more  on  government  as  well  as  the  rich;  at  least  the  govern- 
ment and  the  rich  have  considered  the  church  as  a  staunch  part- 
ner. Together  they  formed  an  "unholy  alliance",  as  said  Emily 
Lau,  a  famous  social  critic. 

The  evangelical  churches  did  much  less  in  providing  social 
services  to  the  community.  Rather,  they  concentrated  on  mass  as 
well  as  individual  evangelism;  planting  new  congregations  in  new 
towns  as  well  as  sending  and  supporting  missionaries  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  -  not  just  the  third  world,  but  Europe  and  North 
America  included.  The  church  growth  brought  the  development 
of  a  powerful  but  conservative  middle  class.  A  lot  of  similarities 
with  the  Christian  moral  majority  in  the  U.S.A. 

Overall  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  has  a  dependency  syn- 
drome, first  to  overseas  churches,  then  to  the  "establishment"  in 
Hong  Kong.  This  dependency  syndrome  certainly  is  detrimental 
to  the  prophetic  role  of  the  church.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
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witnessed  the  "institutional  church"  (denominations  and  congre- 
gations) as  anti-prophetic.  It  discouraged,  and  at  times  sup- 
pressed, its  clergy  and  laity  from  getting  involved  in  social  issues 
because  oftentimes  they  are  controversial.  For  these  church  lead- 
ers, to  be  socially  or  politically  involved  is  synonymous  with 
destroying  Hong  Kong's  stability  and  prosperity.  As  the  institu- 
tional church  itself  is  benefited  from  the  "status  quo",  without  any 
hesitation,  it  joins  the  whole  establishment  in  condemning  any 
challenges  to  it. 

The  Present 

On  the  whole,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  has  become  quite 
irrelevant  in  evolving  social  changes,  especially  since  the  mid- 
1980s.  It  got  itself  heavily  involved  in  providing  social  services 
and  in  engaging  in  church  growth.  It  has  become  part  of  the 
establishment.  It  is  no  longer  able  to  function  apart  from  the 
establishment.  In  fact,  to  be  the  church  serving  the  world,  it  needs 
to  be  both  responsive  to  social  needs  and  at  the  same  time  to 
refuse  to  conform  to  and  being  a  part  of  the  societal  establishment. 
The  institutionalized  church  in  Hong  Kong  now  does  not  have  the 
vision  nor  the  courage  to  get  away  from  this  doldrums. 

Where  there  is  no  leadership,  the  people  perish.  In  facing 
1997  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  is  not  immune  to  the  overall 
morale  failure  city-wide,  causing  the  emigration  problem  much 
worse  within  the  church.  City-wide,  about  one  in  twelve  are 
predicted  to  leave  by  1996.  But  within  the  church,  it  may  be  as 
high  as  one  in  six  and  from  one  source,  even  higher  among 
pastors  at  one  in  four. 

However,  there  are  individual  pastors  and  congregations 
struggling  hard  to  make  the  Christian  life  relevant  to  social  change. 
There  are  also  numerous  Christian  groups  (in  one  count,  27  alto- 
gether) which  over  the  years  have  made  great  efforts  to  respond  to 
crucial  social  issues,  such  as  democratization  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
drafting  of  the  Basic  Law,  measures  to  enhance  the  livelihood  and 
to  safeguard  basic  human  rights  of  the  masses.    This  important 
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Christian  witness  does  not  only  give  significant  input  to  public 
policies  but  serves  as  a  very  much  needed  sign  of  hope  to  the 
wider  community. 

The  Future 

Many  are  concerned  whether  there  will  be  religious  freedom 
in  Hong  Kong  after  1997. 

Well,  religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  in  the  Basic  Law  (Article 
32).  Furthermore,  church  activities  as  outlined  in  Article  141  are 
allowed  to  continue.  Whether  the  scope  is  broad  enough  (e.g. 
whether  the  church  can  enjoy  the  right  of  dissent  to  the  govern- 
ment authorities),  is  of  course  subject  to  debate. 

Other  than  the  scope  of  religious  freedom,  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Macau  Office  as  well  as  the  Religious  Affairs  Bureau  of  the 
State  Council  took  pains  to  assure  the  Hong  Kong  delegation  of 
church  leaders  in  September  1984  that  after  1997,  the  Religious 
Affairs  Bureau  would  not  set  up  office  in  Hong  Kong  and  that  the 
church  in  China  and  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  will  not  subordi- 
nate to  one  another. 

In  a  way,  it  is  incorrect  for  the  Christians  in  Hong  Kong  to  be 
only  concerned  with  religious  freedom  after  1997.  We  have  to 
look  at  the  issue  from  a  much  broader  perspective.  First,  religious 
freedom  is  a  basic  human  right.  If  in  general,  human  rights  are  not 
respected  in  a  region,  its  people  will  be  deprived  also  of  religious 
freedom.  Second,  a  fully  democratic  and  representative  govern- 
ment is  much  more  likely  to  respect  and  safeguard  the  people's 
basic  human  rights.  Third,  in  the  Hong  Kong  context,  only  when 
China  is  willing  to  fully  implement  the  joint  declaration,  namely, 
the  policies  of  "One  Country,  Two  Systems",  "the  future  SAR 
government  is  highly  autonomous",  and  "Hong  Kong  people  rul- 
ing Hong  Kong",  can  Hong  Kong  and  its  church  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  meaningful  development. 
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What's  worrisome  is  that  since  the  signing  of  the  Joint  Decla- 
ration, there  have  been  signs  showing  that  the  Joint  Declaration  is 
in  deep  trouble.  The  Basic  Law  does  not  adhere  to  it.  China, 
afraid  of  losing  control  over  Hong  Kong,  objected  to  the  direct 
elections  in  Hong  Kong.  After  the  June  4  related  events,  China 
wanted  to  step  up  its  control  over  Hong  Kong  (as  evidenced  by 
the  Airport  Agreement  concluded  June  30,  1991).  The  church  in 
Hong  Kong  must  be  courageous  enough  to  address  and  respond 
to  these  very  crucial  issues.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  in  Hong 
Kong  want  and  perhaps  dare  to  speak  up  and  tell  the  truth. 

The  future  of  Hong  Kong  and  indeed  of  China  are  in  the 
hands  of  its  people.  A  democratic  culture  in  Hong  Kong  is  very 
much  needed.  Besides  fighting  for  a  more  open  and  democratic 
system  and  way  of  life  in  Hong  Kong,  the  church  must  also 
promote  democratic  education  in  full  steam,  whereby  citizens  of 
all  ages  are  enabled  to  think,  to  be  aware  of  their  dignity  and  social 
responsibility  and  be  willing  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
society. 

But  first,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong  must  get  itself  transformed. 
The  church  is  for  the  world.  The  church  must  reset  its  missionary 
priorities  as  Hong  Kong  moves  closer  to  1997.  The  church  spends 
far  too  little  on  seminary  education  (about  1%  of  the  total  budget 
to  maintain  a  score  of  denominational  offices  and  800  odd  congre- 
gations and  100  Roman  Catholic  parishes).  Its  Christian  education 
is  obsolete  and  Christian  worship  deadening. 

To  conclude,  in  facing  the  future,  the  church  in  Hong  Kong 
may  be  far  better  off  if  it  gets  rid  of  its  huge  business  empire  (there 
are  signs  of  disintegrating  because  of  poor  management)  and 
concentrate  in  providing  Christian  nurture  to  their  members  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  another,  to  try  to  find  a  little  space  to  contribute 
to  the  overall  sociopolitical  as  well  as  economic  and  cultural 
development  of  Hong  Kong. 
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